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TO HER. 


BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 





I left these lines, a moment, 
Above those dear, dead, buried days, 
When love led on which way we went, 
When flowers bloomed inall our ways, 


Her face, her earnest, baby face ; 
Her young face, so uncommon wise— 
The tender love-light in her eyes— 
Twostars of heaven out of place. 


Two stars that sang as stars of old— 
Their silent eloquence of song— 
From skies of glory and of Gold, 
Where God lu purple passed along. * 


That silent, pleading face ; among 
Ten thousand faces Just the one 
I still shall love when all is ‘one, 

And life lies by, a harp unstrung. 


That face, like shining sheaves among ; 
That face, half hil mid sheaves of gold; 
That face, that never can grow old ; 

And yet has never been quite young. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE NEMESIS OF 
LOVE,’ ‘‘BARBARA GRAHAM,”’ 








NTON. 








ETC.. ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER XIV.—[CONTINUED.] 
HEN he spoke again, his low voice 

‘Y sounded like a lullaby of which my 
drowsy senses caught tne tone, but not the 
meaning; a feeling of sweet repose lulled 
all my senses, and in this calin, succeeding 
the fatigue and excitement of the evening, 
I fell asleep. 

The moon was far above the trees when I 
awoke; it seemed not more than half the 
size it was when iny eyes last sawit. Iwas 
atill in Gilbert’s arins. 

“Do you feel better for your sleep, Ger- 
tie’’’ he asked. 

“Yes. I must have beenasleep foralong 
tine, Haven’t I moved?” 

“Only once—tu put your arins about my 
neck. Don't you remember ?”’ 

“No’'—and yet I must have been suffi- 
ciently conscious to know that he was 
there, and that it was his neck I wished to 
caress, 

The next day we went to London. Our 
first visit was to an office near St. Paul’s, 
where Gilbert ordered a special licence of 
marriage. 

He saw the look of astonishment with 
which I looked at the little dry old clerk 
and the bare walls, and laughing heartily, 
said— 

“I suppose you expected atemple hung 
with roses,and a Cupid in place of that very 
ordinary old tax-collector?”’ 

Then we had luncheon, and he made me 
think of everything that I should be likely 
to want for six tnontbhs,and wrote all down; 
and, when the list was made and luncheon 
finished, we drove off inacab to Regent 
Street, to buy the things. 

We went from one end to the other look- 


| 








ing into all the shops, and it was dinner- | 


time betore I nad bought all that I needed, 
#o quickly did the time pass—in iny calcu- 
lation. 


I cannot enumerate all the things that 


Gilbert bought in addition to those I actual- 
ly wanted. 
Indeed I think I must skip over a great 


deal of happiness, or I shall not finish my | 


task of bringing up my diary to date before 
he comes ip to dinner. 
We were married at Kenningt 


and, as there had been notime to make a 
gra wedding-dress, 1 wore the cost 

we had bought in Regent Street, a! 

the young lady there bad taken in Ve! 


n-cely. 
It fitted me beautifally, 
one said I could not look 


thing. 


and every 
nicer in any- 


YY 


Gilbert bought me a lovely bouquet. He 


wore his gray suit, with just two buds in 


his button-hole which I had taken out of | 


my bouquet. 

Granny was there, looking like adear old 
picture. 

She cried a little when no one was looking 
at her. 

Mr. Gower gave me away; he looked the 
most stately and cereinonious person in the 
church after the pew-opener; and his 
collar was so particularly stiff that he could 
scarcely turn his head on his fat little 
throat. 

The girls were my bridesmaids, and they 
cried 4 little. 

They did not suffer very much, tor they 
rejoiced sincerely im my happiness, and, 
moreover, Gilbert had given each of theina 
diainond ring which they could not keep 
their eyes away froin. 

We had luncheon atthe Cannon Street 
Hotel and were very gay—ulinost too gay, 


in fact, tor Mr. Gower, who was in a 
serious humor aud wished to make a 
speech. 


W henever he got on his legs, resting his 
knuckles on the table and leaning forward 
with a soleinn air,the girls began their non- 
sense, and continued it until, unable to do 
more than open his mvuth like a fish for 
the continual interruption, be was hirmselt 
at length tickled by the Judicrous 
situation, and sat down with a chuckling 
laugh. 





Then he would drink a glass of charn- | 


pagne, and rise again, more serious than 
ever, aud one would ask him if he felt bet- 
ter, another beg him notto laugh, or the 
third cry, ‘Hear, bear!’’ before a word was 
spoken. 

Granny was greatly scandalized at first, 
saying that it was right and proper to make 
speeches on such an occasion as this, and it 
was in very bad taste to say the least of it, 
to prevent their papa from saying what 


doubtless he had taken a great deal of pains | 


to com pose, 

However, she herself finished by joining 
in the irreverent laughter when Mr. Gower 
for the sixth time, put his knuckles on the 
table, and leaned forward with his mouth 
open. 

A coupe was reserved for Gilbertand me, 
and, when the time came, we took our 
places in it. 

Then, when every one was rather silent, 
not knowing exactly what to say, Beatrice, 
witb a sudden sparkle of gaiety in her eyes, 
approached the window,and said, with mock 
respect— 

“We shall hope to receive a letter soon 
from little Lady Linton.” 


The otber girls caught up at once the 


alliterative title, and, asthe train moved 
away, they cried together— 
“A happy journey, little Lady Lin- 
ton !"’ 
e o o * ° 


CORRES PON DENCE. 

Letter fromm Mr. Pierce, London, to Mrs. 
Pierce, chez Sir Gibert Linton, Valvins, 
Fontaineb]leau— 

“Pierce & 
Agents, 
‘Monday night. 
‘“*Endell Street, Long Acre, London, 


Pierce, Private lIaquiry 


188-. 

‘‘Dear Eliza,—Your packet, bringing the 
copy of Lady Linton’s diary up to the date 
of ber marriage, to band this morning—and 
precious little of it! 


“For Heaven’s sake, more, and with 
fever tervalis—tberesadear good s& 
Ina sere were only tw " v 

- . 

Vrs wer 6 
three days 1 id nothing giv what sb 
gotin the other three was bardiy worth 
having. 


‘“There is a dry parched look about her 
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thirst for discovery ; these exasperating 
driblets are enough to drive ber out of ber 
mind, 

“She was sallow to begin with: she looks 
almost green at tines now. And no won- 
der! 


“Just think what she’s had to put up 
with since she began this precious in- 
quiry, 


“She has learnt that her husband and bis 
children, and even her own daughter, are 
all leagued together to deceive her and ex- 
pose her to the ridicule and mockery of 
their friends. 

“That Mr. G. isin constant and friendly 
communication with her avowed enemies— 
the old rascal was absolutely tender with 
Miss Grahain, you know, after her dis- 
inissal trom the position she held; that be 
and her children bribe the servants to de- 
ceive her, turn the house out of the win- 
dows in her absence, and spend money 
lavisily on pleasure in which she takes no 
part. 

“Knowing all this she has to hold her 
tongue,and sv to conceal her emotions that 
her fainily may continue their rioting with- 
out suspecting discovery, | 

“Upon my life, I can’t tell what motive | 
you had for sending all this irrelative mat- | 
ter ! | 

“From the first and throughout I have | 
been expecting—and so pas Mra, G.—that | 
the diary was going to show us Miss Graham | 
implicated with Sir Gilbert io the murder 
of his wife. 

“On the contrary, she seems to be a re- 
inarkably decent sort of a yirl, so far as I 
can judge, and Sir Gilbert is not balf sucha 
bad lot as I expeced. 

“It must be mortifying in the extreme to | 
Mra. Gs. to make this discovery. 

“Of course the diary represents only one 
side of Sir Gilbert’s character—that which 
appeared to the enamored eyes of a young 
girl—and I suppose you have found out 
something to bis disad vantage, 

“Even in his wife's description there are 
passages which show pretty clearly that 
he ineditated putting his wife out of the 
way at the tiie he was making love to Miss 
a. 

‘*1 wish, Eliza, if you have any damning 
faci against him, you would let me know 
it. 

“It would be so gratifying w Mrs. G. 
Withont that, I fear there tnust soon be an 
can’t bold back wmucb 


6x plosion—she 
longer. 

“Whether the row takes place at Gauntly 
House or in this office the result is likely to 
be disastrous to our plans. 

“She couldn't have endured in silence so 
long it she hadn't the malipnity of the very 
deuce in her leart. 

“And,even with that and the hope of one 
day getting full revenge for all she has suf- 
fered, itis a marvel to ine how she tolerates 


| the present condition of things, 


“Fancy a famished wretch bunting bare- 
foot over a stubble-field of seanty ears, 
which must be threshed aud ground before 
anything can be yot to satisfy her cravings, 
her feet lacerated at every step, her search 
resulting in nothing but the finding of 
empty busks, and her hunger continually 
can understand 


increasing, and then you 


| what that poor beggar of a Mra. G. has to 


suffer. 
“This sort of thing bas been going on for 


a couple of mouths. 


“We've drawn a cheque froin her for 
fifty pounds ; and whaton earth has s 
undue advanta ir position, and | ‘ 
tell you candidly, Kliza, that, if I hadn't 


been held by your hints of ultimate success 
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thing turning up to prove the guilt of the 
parties we are supposed to be acting against 
I should bave given up tho business before 
now, and looked about for some other em- 
ployment nore congenial to ny tastes and 
abilities. 

“My position is deucedly unpleasant. I 
feel like an impostor every time I aee our 
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| client, and I'in sure I look like one, 


“She is such a shrewd woman that I 
couldn't deceive her,even it I had the hardi- 
hood to trv. 

“She knows Tamatliving fraud, and no 
more fit to be a private inquiry agent than 
the man in the moon, 

“At tirst I used to sit up at the desk* and 
pretend to be busy writing when I expected 
her, 

“Hersteely gray eyes seemed to run 
through me, and the curve in her lips said 
as plainly as words— 

* *You know that’s all a shain, and so do 
I.’ 

“Now I sitin my chair—which suite my 
frame considerably better than that little 
rickety stool—and, when I hear her step 
outside, I just drop iny newspaper and per- 
aspire, wondering what on earth 
I shall say ifshe demands an explanation 
of our inovements. 

“She hasn't expostulated yet a while— 
perhaps she knows it’s no good doing so, 
and will mark her perfect contempt for ine 
by remaining silent. 

“Upon iy word, | think it would bea 
relief it she kicked up a row and refused to 
continue the affair. 

“This leads tne, Eliza, to the question I 
had in my mind when I determined to 


| write to you and set the state of affairs clear- 


ly before vou. 

“Don't you think, my dear, that we bad 
better retire froin this business ? 

“You must have read the diary through 
Fefore you began to copy it, and [ conclude 


there is no direct evidence of Sir Gilbert's 


guiltin it, or we should have had it long 
ago, instead of this history of Miss Graham's 
griefsand joys, which bas pothing what 
ever to do with it. 

“Of course, as there are pretty nearly ele 
ven months of the diary yet to be copied, 
the inquiry can be dragged out until the 
end of our term of agreement with Mra, G.; 
but it doesn’t seem to mean fair way of get 
It inost certainly isn’t a 
pleasant one for ine, 


Linge money, and 


“Tf you bave nothing more satisfactory vo 
send than that we already had, I 
advise—indeed I think I must in- 
upon coming to arrangements 
with Mrs, G., and winding up the affair. In 
yesterday's Telegraph there was the ad ver- 
tisernent of a roadside inn in Haimpshire, 
with a skittle-alley and along garden, for 
sale, and that would just suit ine, 

“IT daresay we the money 
somehow to buy itjand,if the thing brought 
us in only bread ana it would be 
better than carrying on this business, which 
is a Source Of Continual worry and self-re- 
proach to ine, 

“Let me Know what you think at once, 
ny dear, and 
yours, 


have 
strongly 


sist BOLLe 


could raise 


cheese, 


believe ime aflectionately 
“Jor Pierce.” 
From Mrs. Pierce, Fontainebleau, to Mr. 
Pierce; Londou- 
‘Fontainebleau, April 26. 
For 


‘Dear P., grachougs sake, yet that 
roadside public-bouse out of your Lead at 
' 
| before I 1} read first half 
n . sc oa rt 
4 
nid j ‘ % 
astrous, or nore #0”? 
“It's the Potosi varette aveney and the 
Wiarkel-yardeu all over aguin exactly. 








NNR Re - ~—. 


“Just when you were beginning to think 
of buying a dog-cart to travel with the -_— 
ettes, and 1] was looking forward w @ little 
peace, you gave up the ucy and took that 
wretched piece of waste land at Tottenbam, 
and all because some person found out that 
the were not filed with genoine 
tobacoo—es if their name wasn't sufficient 
to have told you that at first. 

*] tell you pisinly that I shall not live 
in any r e publichouse in Hamp 
shire. 

“] am not an old woman, and decline to 
be buried alive in a desert. 

“I ean’t for wy life understand what 

you! 

“Your size and temperainent uofit you 
for any occupation ———- energy, and 
you have said over and over again that the 
Inost agreeable exercise you know of is 
reading the newspaper in @ comfortable 
arin-chair. 

“This agency—which is ina fair way to 
become most remunerative—provides tor 
your requirements, and, I may add, for 
nine alwo. 

“You can sit and read your newspaper 
the whole day. 

“J will do all the work. 

“With no family and no inclination for 
domestic pursuits, and witha natural ability 
which you bave frequentiy commented on 
for what youtertn ‘ferreting out’ the secrets 
of other people's affairs, the agency provides 
me with an occupation which is exciting, 
remunerative, and which I could not re- 
Iinquish without a regret that would be 
life-long, and the cause of unceasing re- 

roaches which you would have always Ww 
r. 

“Do be reasonable, Joseph, and let me 
assure you at once that your most absurd 
objections are without the slightest founda- 
tion. 


“You must have faith in me; so must 
Mra, (3. 
“I know what I’m about, and, if you 


leave the management of this affair in iny 
bands, the result will satisfy all your seru- 
len, 

“Tam surethat before the six months 
have expired | shall have evidence to con- 
vict Sir Gilbert. 

“If 1 don't tell you all I know, it is be- 
cause I believe the facts are safer in my 
keeping. 

“You can no more keep a secret than you 
ean fiv in the air, and, if Mra. G. knew what 
I know, she would interlere, and all would 
be Jost. 

“Tt is most unimmantly of you to fear Mra, 
G., and mostirrational at the very* same 
titne, 

“In the first place, we bave her agree- 
ment, and, whatever she thinks of us, she 
is bound to sustain the investigation, 

“Aad said betore,the result willclear you 
from any suspicion of ontairness and at the 
sane Line establish our reputation for saga- 
city and address, 

“There is nothing to fear from Mra, G. 
The regularity with which she calls at the 
office tor information proves how eayer she 
is to continue the mquiry. 

“Ht you should throw up the affair, she 
would insist upon your wolug on, and that 
you are bound, ty every consideration of 

ustice and honor to do. 

“You need be under no apprehension of 
her betraving the hnowledye she has ob- 
tuined to her fauuly; for sbe tiust see that 
such an act of folly would prevent her ob- 
taining tore; nor need you fear any scene 
in the office. 

“In your last letter you told me that she 


had divined that your wile was the active 
yartner in the firin of Pierce & Pierce; 
nowing that, she will have the ypreater 


faith in the ultimate success of our in- 
quiry. 

“There is not nan in a thousand 
could do what Lain dotung—l say this) not 
frou Vanity, bul trota a conviction that wo- 
men are eminently superior to men in oecu- 
pations of this kind, 

“This Mra. G. knows as well as I do. 

“Should she tae advantage of your ob- 
vious feebleness to dewiand an explanation 
of our plans, two courses are Open to you— 
you can quietly decline to tell ber anything 
at the present staye of affairs, or you may 
justify all that bas been done and all that 
we are doing at prosent. 

“T should most certainly take the first 
course; but, as your lomperament is very 
different from mine, and you will probably 
prefer the latter, |] will reply to the objec 
tion you make in your letter, in order 
that you may be prepared lo meet any that 
Mra. G. may trouble you with. 

“Tn the first place, you tiid fault with the 


one 


amall quantity of information I send 
and the long intervals which some 
times occur between one budget and the 
next. 


“Ask Mrs. G. if she expects usto purloin 
the diary entire, and what good she thinks 
it would do our cause if we consented to 
such an act of dishonesty. If she rees 
that it is advisableto pel a ecopy of the diary 
abe must aiso adil tuat we must do so 
with caution. 

“If l were discovered «making extracts 
from the journal, or even examining it, 
there would be an end tothe affair. 





“Inthe tiretcase, | could be distnissed 
Butmtarily. 

“In the second, the ok would be re- 
moved to a tore secure place,where I could 
not get at 

“7 can Gopy ithe absence of Lady | 
Linton. : 

‘The ‘ eve a Snot leave 
the } . . ] a\ re 
frain f Valilage f her absen “e, 
im order Ww ay i tise suspicion f serv- 
ants. 


“AS! play the part of confidential lady’s- 
maid, the servants of course hate ine; and, 
if they saw tbat, whenever Lady Linton 
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was out, I locked mnyself in my room, = 
would find means to discover what it ts 
do there a those times. 

“You seem to think Mra. G. is justified in 
feeling aggrieved because the extracts from 
the diary do not prove Lady Linton guilty 
of complicity with Sir Gilbertin the wur- 
der of bis wife. 

“Inn’t that expecting almost too mach of 
a private inquiry agent, Lady Linton being 
innocent ? 

“You say that all we have produced is 
irrelative w the inquiry we are making. I 
deny it. 

“We have proved that Sir Gilbert had a 
stronger motive for getting rid of his wife 
than mere dislike tober, and, had the 
Court which tried him for inurder possemsed 
our knowledge, it is exceedingly doubtful 
that he would have been acquitted. 

“To understand Sir Gi\bert'’s character 
andthe motive with which he acted, his 
acquaintance with Miss Grabain and bis re- 
lations with her must be fully explained, 
and I maintain that nota line I have sent 
could have been omitted without weaken. 
ing the evidence against him. 

“Another advantage has been obtained 
by these extracts—they have shown Mra.G. 
the absolute necessity of ote sem her pro- 
ceedings secret from ber husband and the 
daughter she trusted; and still another—of 
the preatest jinportance to me—it has kus 
tained her interest while | have been secur- 
ing my position here and = forming 
my plans forthe future guidance at this 
affair. 

“My object ia not only to prove that Sir 
Gilbert did put away or help lo pulaway his 
wife, but to obtain such evidence as will 
enable us to convict him of itand bring him 
to Justice. 

“This I do not doubt of obtaining, if time 
and perfect freedom of action are granted 
mee. 

“For your greater satisfaction, I will in- 
form you that the extracts from the diary 
which are now come bear directly upon Sir 
Gilbert's crime, and that before long you 
will have evidence which sual! fortify even 
your faltering spirit. 

“Now, Pierce, Lams going to give you 
some instructions, which I beg you to carry 
out to the best of vour ability. 

“You will tell Mrs. Giower that your part- 
ner has given you inquiries to inake which 
will necessitate your Jeaving London for 
eight or ten days. 

“What these inquiries are you must de- 
cline to tell her—and mind you don’t tell 
her, or she will attempt to help you and do 
more harm than good. 

“You will go to Monken, and there find 
out all that you possibly can find relative to 
Sophia Kirby. 

“Don't go about it as if you were a police- 
constable, 

‘Take your ftishing-rod with you, and be 
content to spend the days by the side of the 
river, talking to any one you chance to 
meet, and yetting,if possible, some inforina- 
tion regarding Sir Gilbert and his family 
without exciting suspicion, 

“In the evening you will gotoan inn— 
choose one where the village people meet, 
if possible—and there you will inake your- 
self agreeable to any one who talks; and do 
your best to find out facts concerning So- 
phia Kirby. 

“But do not let it be seen that you wish to 
know; if you can’t lead up the conversation 
to that subject easily and to your own satis- 
faction, abandon it forthe time, and tatk 
about your fishing or any other topic you 
like. 

“But, if you bear in mind that you want 
to learn something about this woman, you 
are pretty sure to find some means of ac- 
quiring facts, 

“Stay away from London just as long as 
is necessary—that will relieve you greatly 
from your acne msof Mrs. G.'s attack 
—and let ine know anything vou learn, 1 
will send the next packet to ‘J. P., Post- 
office, Marlow,’ and, when vou have read 
it, You will post it tu Mrs. G. at any address 
she likes to pive. 

“Lady Linton bas rung for 
have no Wore to say. 


me, and J 


**A tlectionatel vy yours, 
“EK. PIERCE. 
“Pp, S.—I hope this will show you the 
folly of turning your thoughts to other occu- 
pation.” 


CHAPTER XY. 
LADY LINTON'S DIARY CONTINUED, 


YE dined ata hotel quite close to the 

\ beach; and, oh, how delicious the 

look and the sound and the smeli of 
the sea were to my senses, 

A great many boats lay in the harbor; but 
] distinguished at once the dear old boat 
that had brought me trom Normandy, and 
pointed it out to my husbana,. 

“Ah, we shall have to re-christen her, 
Gertie!” sad he. ‘The Tub was) good 
enough for Diogenes; but,now that Diogenes 
isan altered man - 

**] shall keep its old name all the same, 
if only to warn you from falling again into 
the folly of thinking like Diogenes,” I re- 
plied. 

Then we laughed and talked 
at least I did—anud we 
happy. 





nonsense— 
were exceedingly 


After dinner we walked upon the pier, 
and I wasso excited with pride that my 
feet seeined scar ytot . art r 
my busbanud was the Dnest than . a 

fine nen wh were t ré a \ 
hOOKed al i ‘ i ‘ j r 
I suid to mivese “They ca see Il a " 
wife,’’ I felt that I too wa re t ® eI 
vied than any of the grand ladies. 


| 
| 


Mj husband—ol, it tnakes tears of pride 
and joy come into ny eyes to repeat those 
words “wy busband’’—looked to iy eyes 





| | was walking out with granny inthe even- 





— ee Qa 


bandsomer than ever I bad seen him; and, 
being happy, be beid ap bis noble bead, 
pot with bis former look of defiance, but 
rather with an air of exultation—it was tbe 


difference, I ht, between a soldier go- 
ing out to the e apd him who retoros 
triumphant. 


It was just such 8 morning as 1 boped for 
on the night before, when, we left Dover— 
such a day as tbat in which I first saw the 
sea, and had since recalled to mind so fre- 
qunty as the mnost memorably beauti- 

l. 


There was the same clear atmosphere,the 
same white luminous clouds scattered over 
the blue sky, the same ae breeze that 
filled the sails and carried us with joyous 
bounds over the nimble waters. 

All was sparkling and gay and beautiful 
and quick; and it did one good to breathe 
deeply the salt air. 

It was like some grand strain of music 
that inakes one think Low beautiful it is to 
live. 

As I stood, holding my dear busband’s 
arm, itseemed to me that the sea and sky 
prownised usa future of bappiness as pure 
and boundless as theirs; and I told him. 
this, for I was full of courage, and mny beart 
could have no secret from hin, no pleasant | 
thought that I would not have him. 
share, 

He pressed my artn to his side, and then, 
bis sinile turning to a laugh, be said— 

‘Peter says there’s bad weather brew- | 
ing.’’ 

Peter is the old seaman who had been so 
kind to Mere Lucas, and he had come tothe | 
hotel on the night before to pay bis “re- 
spectful dooty”’ to my ladyship and inform 
Gilbert that the orders he had telegraphed 
were executed, and that the Tub was ready 
to put to sea, 

I should have but very little to write 
about our voyage, one moment being as 
bappy asthe other, but forachain of cir- 
culnstances thatseemed to give ny hus- 
band great displeasure, and which conse- 
quently troubled me. 

It was when we came upon deck after 
Juachbeon that I first saw a look of annoy- 
ance upon Iny nhusband’s tace; he was | 
looking over the sea in our rear, 

“What is the matter, deur ?’’ I asked. “Is 
the storin Peter foretold gathering?” 

“Oh, I don’t care a straw for Peter's 
omen !"’ he answered, 

“Then what annoys you?” 

“J don’t know that I’m annoyed yet. Do 
you see that sail out there ?”’ 

“The ship with two masts?” 

“That's it. Well, she has followed us 
ever since we started. When weshook out 
our canvas, she shook out hers, and she bas 
kept in our track and at the same distance 
all the morning.” 

Perhaps she can't help it?” 

“Oh, she could have have passed us and 
gone out of sight by now if she chose!”’ 

“Maybe her captain isn’t s0 bold as you, 
and is afraid to go too quick,” said I; and he 
laughed. 

“Ot course it may be purely accidental,’’ 
he said. “On the other hand, it may 
not.” 

“What a a could any one have in 
following us?” 

“The purpose which impels a fool to 
mnake himself unpleasant. The owners of 
yachts are not all gentlemen; a !inen- 
draper may keep one if he likes, That 
sort of person, having a very feeble kind of 
wit, finds pleasure in giving annoyance, 
like stupid boys who break windows or 
ring bells.’’ 

1 knew that there were such people, tor 
many times when I was going from 
yranny’s to Miss Fletcher’s, and even when 


ing, young men who looked like 
linendrapers nad tollowed me for no possi- 
ble reason but to inake me uncomfiorta- 
ble. 

“However,” added Gilbert, “we will soon 
see whether we are followed by accident or 
design !”’ 

And then he called Peter, and gave him 
some directions as to the inanagement ofthe 
ship. 

Soon afterwards the shadow of the sail 
fell upon the other side of the deck, and 
] perceived that we were taking a new 
course, 

We sailed on for half an hour, and then 
it became cloar that the strange yacht was 
following us intentionally, for it stood 
apparently at the same distance in our track 
asiny husband pointed out to me with 
gloomy anger. 

“If they see we take no notice of them, 
dear,”’ said I, remembering what granny 
used to say with regard to the young men, 
“they nay perhaps grow weary of follow- 
ing us.”’ 

fe nodded. 

But again he had the course altered, 
watching the result with evident anxiety. 

The yacht followed us still. 

1 did my best to divert his attention from 
the thing which annoyed him, and sce far 
succeeded that he did notrevert to the eub- 
ject; but nore than once I] saw bis brows 
bend as he looked over the waters to our 
pursuer, 

Towards night the clouds thickened and 


I 








bled lest my dear husband should be thrown 
from the deck. 

Sometimes a wave struck the side and 
burst with a fearfu) noise over my head, 
and al! the boards and beams creaked with 
the strain. 

Many times be came down to see his 
oil-skin suit glittering with wet in the light 
of the pel latwnp, and it gave me great 
jor to seet 6 wassafe;but I kept my 
eyes closed that he imigut not be concerned 
op my account 

Nevertheless I was very much afraid, 
and never lost consciousness in sleep until 
a faint gray light appeared through the lit- 
tle round window, and the comparative 
stillness showed mne that we had come into 
smooth water. 

Then, when my dear came down, I kept 
my eyes open and held out my arms, and 
drew his darling face down and kissed it 





a 


, asked, when at length I got up from 


again and agin. 

“We're in harbor now, sweet,’’ said he, 
“and I’m about to turn in. Close your 
eyes ayain.”’ 

And 801 did, and soon fell asleep with a 
happy heart. 

fe was late when I gotup. Breakfast was 
waiting in the cabin, and nent iny bus 
band reading a book. 

“Have we got away from our enemy?” I 
bis 
knee and we proceeded to seat oursel vem at 
the table. 

“Not a bit of it!" he plied, with an im- 
patient laugh. She's lying not a hundred 
yards off.’’ 

“Ot course you have said nothing?” 

“Oh, no! That would be too gratifying 
to them.”’ 

“I don’t see why wesbould mind what 
stupid people do, while we are free to do as 
we like.” 

‘That's the philosophic way of looking at 
it; but unfortunately we can’t always con- 
form with logic. Peter says we _ are 
to Mave tine weather now; that’s cheer- 
ing.” 

After breakfast I went up, and with some 
curiosity looked at the yacht which had 
chased us 80 persistently. 

There was nothing reinarkable it its ap- 
pearance. 

It was longer and more elegant tLan 
our boat, and had two masts instead of 
one. 

A man was lounging over the side with a 
rr in his mouth. 

{e did not look like a linendraper, so I 
es that he was one of the crew. 

Tnat he was there to watch us was evident 
for no sooner did our men begin to carry 
out Gilbert’s order to leave the harbor than 
he quitted his place and called out to the 

»ple down-stairs. 

Directly aftewards five or six nen came 

on deck and set to work, 


We had not ed the head of the 
pier five minutes before our enemy did the 
sane. 


And she followed us steadily just as on 
the day before. 

Once, when my husband had left me, I 
took up the glass he had lett, to see if I 
could distinguish any one on deck. 

To my astonishment, I perceived that the 
scarlet speck which had excited my 
curiosity was a woinan’s jersey,and thatthe 
wearer was also looking through a_ glass, 
Just then my husband caine upon deck. 

“Gilbert dear,’ said I, ‘there is a woman 
on that boat.’’ 

He must have already found that out, for 
he was not surprised. 

“Does that astonish you, Gertie?’ he 
asked. “I thought vou had learnt that wo- 
men can be as objectionable as en. Don’t 
bother your little head about the con- 
founded thing!” said he, taking the glass 
froin ine, 

And thenceforth it was he who sought to 
make me torget the ‘“‘enemny’’—as I accus- 
tomed inyself to calling, in my mind, the 
pursuing yacht; and, when I looked about 
for the glass later in the day, I could not 
tind it. 

{t seems to me now that I was absurdly 
agitated by the senseless persecution of 
these stupid and vulgar people. 

This was no more than a practical joke, 
and, unpleasant for the most part as practi- 
cal jokes are, sensible people, one thinks, 
should not suffer more than irritation from 
them. 

But indeed there was something almost 
terrible in being constantly pursued, to 
know that, if you turned your head, you 
would see the following ship just where you 
had last seen it, that, as we flew before the 
wind in the darkness, she was flying be- 
hind us, that, if we ehanged our course,she 
would change hers;that, when we stopped, 
she too would stop. 

It seemed almost as though our enemy 
was an enemy indeed, and had some fell 
motive in tracking us. 

lt was the cause of a kind of reci- 
procal discomfort between my husband and 
me. 

He saw that I was uneasy, and that made 
him more concerned, and seeing that 
increased my uneasiness, so that it 
seemed as if our distress grew out of each 
other. 





the wind grew stronger. 


“Wecan run into shelter, if you like, | 


| Grertie; but, if you are not afraid and don't 


inind a shaking, 


we'll keep out,”’ said my 
" : 


husband; and he glanced towards the ship 

behind us. 

1 wid bim If had no fear, and should pre- 
t Kf IL; 4 ] ~ 4 en it grew 

tuckex 


Hammock, i 
and kissing ime sweetly said good 


> | Fine in Wy 
In) up, 
Then he went on 
alone. 

It was a terrible night. 


The slip gave such lurches that I trem- 


deck, and I was 


A source of absolute distressit eventually 
became to both of us, and, when, having 
put in at Cherbourg, my husband said to 
me, ‘*Take Peter with you, Gertie, into the 
town, and purchase the things I have put 
down in this list,’ I felt sure that he in- 
tended to board the yacht, which, as usual, 
had anchored quite close to us, and remon- 
Strate with the people on board. 

I went into the town, 
lengthened my errands, 

Giibert was walking on the quay when I 
returned. . 

He said 


and purposely 


nothing concerning what had 


happened in my absence, and I dared not 
question him, for] saw that there was no 






























































change in his manner, unless it were that 
he was more uncomfortable than ever. 

The only reference he made to the sub- 
ject was on the following morning,when he 
gave Peter bis orders, 

“We willrun round to St. Malo,” he 
said. “If we don’t shake off this bugbear 
by running, we must slipaway by strate- 

em.” 
. The enemy followed us to St. Malo, 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


Fannie’s Sacrifice. 


BY BLAKE PAXSON. 














nursing, and,get strong and well 
again.’”’ 

As Fannie Pleasanton spoke, she put be- 
side the bed over which she was leaning a 
yreat bunch of fragrant violets, moist, 
breathing their sweet stories of shady nooks 
in deep woods. 

“Ob, how good you are, Oh, they are 
like home, my own dear home.”’ 

Great tears rolled down the pale face, 

‘-Tell me about your home. How came 
you to leave it for this city?” said Fannie. 

“My father died, and the farm was sold to 
pay a mortgage. 

**] had a little money, and I thought I 
could find work in the city. Besides 


Nu you must do some credit to my 


But here Barbara Golding stopped, and a 
faint crimson blush rose upon her pale 
cheeks. 

“H’m !”’ thought Fannie, wise in twenty- 
two years of city life and education ; ‘‘a love 
story.”’ 

She asked no question, but pretty soon 
Barbara said— 

**You have been so kind, I will tell you. 
Perhaps you can tell me what to do.” 

“T will help you in any way that I can.” 

‘Two years ago, the summer that I was 
seventeen, father took a lodger. 

‘‘He was alawyer,and his health had fail- 
ed from studying too hard, 

“T think be was about twenty-six or eight 
and handsome, butso gentle and good, that 
we all liked him from the first. 

‘And he would come into the garden 
with me, and he!p ine with vegetables and 
fruit, because father left that to me; and 
would carry the milx upto the dairy tor 
me, and talk about books and the city, and 
—oh, Miss Pleasanton, don’t you know?” 

“He made love to you ?”’ 

“Yes,’’ in a faint whisper. 

**And you loved him?” 

**Yes,”’again ; ‘*I could not help it. When 
he went away, he promised to come the 
next summer, and told ine when he made 
his fortune, he would come to ask me to 
share it.”’ 

“Did he come ?”’ 

‘*Father died the next spring, and I came 
here. 

“I thought I should tind him, but I did 
not see him fora long time; and when I 
did, I had become so poor, so very poor, I 
would not force inyself upon hitm. 

“J worked as wellas I could; but this 
summer I became sick, and but for you, I 
should have starved.” 

“Do you think your lover is still true to 
you?” 

“T cannot tell. I would not trouble him. 
Sometimes, after 1 found out where his of- 
fice was, I would pass by, alter dark, and 
peep in. 

“Tt was beautifully furnished ; so I ho 
he is making his fortune. but Lonly whis- 

red—God biess hin! and came home.’’ 

“Will you tell ine his name?” 

*“Lennox—Cyrus Lennox.’’ 

Fannie Pleasanton turned her face abrupt- 
ly from the little seamstress, who had been 
the object of ber charity for the last six 
weeks, and walked to the window. 

Lifting the soft, white curtains she had 
placed there, she looked into the street, 
while ringing iu hor ears was the name 
Barbara Golding had just spoken. 

“Cyrus Lennox.” 

She was very pale when she came again 
to the bedside. 

But her voice was steady and sweet as 
ever, as she said— 

“T must leave you now, Barbara, but I 
will come in again this afternoon. 

“If you want anything, Mrs. Harper will 
answer the bell.’’ ° 

“Yes, she is very kind. But—you will 
come again ?”’ 

“This afternoon. Try to eat afew of the 
straw berries I have b ought you.” 

But instead of driving tothe shop where 
she had intended to make final purchases 
for a nearly-completed wedding outfit, she 
told the coachinan to drive home. 

Cyrus Lennox, the girl had said. 

Fannie Pleasanton, looking around her 
luxurious room, saw apleasant confusion 
of dress, new garments loading tables, and 
wardrobe drawers overflowing with dainty 
finery, open trunks waiting to be packed. 

And the preparations were all for a wed- 
ding in one short week,and tne bridegroom 
elect was Cyrus Lennox. 

W hat was thisstorv the little seamstress 
she tound starving in the attic had wid 
her? 

The landlady of the small house had 
been a servant in the Pleasanton fainily,and 
came to Fannie, who 


whenever any distress came to her po 
tice. 

And Fal had gor t her ast call, & 
find Barbara G ling tossing in lelirious 


lever, @% i¢ Ly verw rked, por riy fed, 
and stifling in the little attic chamber. 

She had paid for a better room ona lower 
floor, had sent a doctor, had supplied medi- 
cines, food and care, bad visited her often 
till the doctor pr enounced her on the road 


ow recovery. 
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And in reture ebe had heard that Cyrus, 
ber own betrothed husband, was the lover 
of Barbara Golding. 

‘Does he love her yet?’’ the girl thought, 
pushing back the bair trom her pale ’ 
and looking iv the mirror. 

“I am far handsomer. She is pretty only, 
sweet and fair. 

“lam Landsome and acoomplished. She 
is a a pauper, | ain wealthy. 

ome is not poor now, since bis aunt 


“He will rise to eminence with my 
wealth to aid him while she will aid him, 
sone she will be but a burden upon 

im, 

“Only a week, 

‘Long before Barbara can even sit up, we 
shall be on our way to France, and he will 
s00n forget her. 

“Why did he seek me if be loved ber ? 

“It was only a request of his aunt's, not 
a command, that he should marry me if I 
consented. 

“But he came to me, andT love bhim—I 
love hin! 

“Can Barbara give him better love than 
mine ? 

‘*l can give her money to return to) her 
old home, if she wishes, 

“But if he loves her. 

St Cyrus, do you love her, and not 
me 

“Il cannot doubt, I must know!” 

Asif in answer to the thought, aservant 
rapped at the door, and opening it, Fannie 
was handed Cyrus Lennox’s card. 

“I will come down at once,”’ she said,tak- 
ing off her hat, aud sinoothiug her disord- 
ered hair. 

She was not sorry he had called while the 
first excitement of her discovery nerved 
her with a fictitious strength to eudure any 
words he inight speak. 

She came to hiin quietly, dignified as 
ever, but very pale, so pale he asked anx- 
iously if she was well. 

“Well, but tired,’’ she answered. “I have 
been out this morning.” 

They talked of different matters for a 
short time, then Fannie said, earnest! y— 

“Cyrus, I havea craving desire to ask 
pou, one true woman’s question. Will you 
yrounise me @ sincere answer?’ 

He hesitated a noment, then said— 

“T will answer truthiully whatever you 
ask.’’ 

‘Did you ever love apy other weman be- 
fore you knew me?’’ 

“Do you not think it enough to knowI 
love you now ?”’ be said. 

“You promised me a sincere answer, and 
you give me au evasion,’ sie suid,reproach- 
fully. 

‘Because you asked me to tear open an 
old wound your love is healing.” 

“Yet, even if it pains both you and ine, I 
beg you to tell ine of your tirst love.”’ 

Fannie’s lips wore parciued and stift, but 
she spoke calinly. 

“Since you insist,”’ Cyrus said, gravely, 
“T will tell you. 

“Two years ago, in a farmhouse where I 
was lodging, I meta woman, or rather a 
girl, sweet, fair maiden whom I loved. | 
Was a@ poor man tnen, Fannie, and she bad 
a happy, pleasant homme. 

“So 1 bade her farewell, hoping to return 
the next year, and bring her meme to the 
city, ° ’ 
“When I did return, the farm was sold 
and Barbara had gone away. 

‘None of the neighbors could tell me 
anything of her.” 

‘Tt was your place to seek her.’’ 

**] did, faithfully. 

‘‘Butl could find notrace of her where- 
abouts. 

“Tn the autumn my aunt died. 

“She had loved you for years, and her 
last wish was the hope that you would one 
day be my wite. 

“Tt was a sweet solace to me, even in my 
sorrow for ber loss and pain at Barbara's 
disappearance, to have your syimpathy, and 
I soon found there was yet room in wy 
heart for a true, tender love. 

“You cannot believe I would bave asked 


you t© be my wife had I not loved 
rou.”’ 

“But if, even now, you found LBar- 
bara ?’”’ 


“JT have long ago ceased to seek her. 

‘Yet if she came to you?” 

“You are my betrothed wife.’’ 

“Yet if Barbara came to you, poor, friend- 
less and sick. 

“If she had told you she had come to the 
city seeking work, boping to find you, and 
had sunk under her burden of loneliness 
and toil. 

“If she told you that, ragged, tootsore and 
weary, she had looked in at you in your 
cosy Office, andturned away unwilling to 
throw the burden of her poverty upon 
you. 

“Tf she had struggled till she fainted and 
fell sick, with no future before her buta fu- 
ture of poverty and toil. 

“If Barbara caine 80 to you, Cyrus, what 
would you say?” 

But only a pallid face, with great beads of 
perspiration upon the broad brow, was lifted 
in speechless agony to tneet her eves. 

Only large brown eyes, wistful and suf- 
fering, appealed to ber womanly heart. 





was rich and generous 


There was a deey silence in the room, for 
along time. 


Then a hoarse voice said— 
‘You have seen Barbara ?’’ 
‘Yes, I have seen her. 
As you descr 
“Y en. 
‘‘And you despise me as faithless to her 


and to you,”’ 

‘No, I do not despise you. 

“IT am sorry that you did not know your 
own heart better when you cametoask me 
to be your wife.”’ 

All ber pain and love was well hidden in 





the cold, proud voice which Fannie Pleas- 
anton assuined, to cover her breaking 
heart. 

But after a moment, she said, more gently 

Barbara has been very ill, and is stifl 
too weak to bear any great agitation. You 
must be patient and leave her to me, When 
she is well enough, you shall see her.” 

“Fannie, you will break our engage- 
ment? 

“You wfll darethe gossip that will be 
the result of any change now? 

“You will not trust ine to tear out this old 
love, and be ever true and fanhful to 
you. 

*T am not so weak but I can do ao, if you 
will trust me.”’ 

“But I will not,” was the quiet reply: “T 
will marry no wman whose heart is not all 
mine. 

“I will have no memory of another love 
for my constant rival, 

“We can still be friends,Cyrus,but never 
again lovers.” 

He had no words to moet the steady reso- 
lution of her voice, but yet le took no cow- 
ard’s plea for shelter. 

He would not say, even to his 
heart— 

“She never loved 
throw ine of}.”’ 

He knew she had loved him, 
purely womanly to vive her hand 
she had not already yiven ber heart. 

He knew the sacrifice she was tnaking, 

He took both ber little cold hands in his, 
lifted them reverently to his lips, say- 
ing— 

**May God bless you for your goodness 
to her. 

‘Il will come again when 
me.” 

So he left her, taking the dream of future 
happiness she had carried six months next 
her heart, with him, 

She would not trust herself to think. 

Obtaining the doctor's permission, she 
brought Barbara to her own Ptately home, 
and nursed her back to health restoring ber 
to her lover, but telling her nothing of her 
own sacrifice, 

Before the winter snows caine there wasa 
quiet weddiny, forthe doctor had strongly 
urged a warmer climate for the invalid, 

She was very happy, this pale little Bar- 
bara, when, sheltered by ber husband's 
love, she took leave of her kind friend, aud 
went away to seek the soft aie of Ltaly, to 
court health in baliny Lreezes, 

She was very happy in ler husband's 
tender care, his caressing afleetion in the 
winter inonths, when even too wartoth and 
fragrance of foreign air would wot bring 
back the lost strength. 

Little by littio sue faded away, always 
gentle and loving, always happy, even 
she lay faintand dying, in her husband's 
loving arins—never puessing any divided 
love or duty had ever threatened to separate 
then. 

Gently and painlessly, as a babe sinks to 
slumber, litthe Barbara sank into the last 
earthly sleep, her head upon her husband's 
breast, his tender words soothing her, his 
loving touch caressing ber, 

Sottly they laid her under the evergreen 
verdure, and Cyrus turned bis face home- 
ward, widowed and sorrowful. 

Two vears later Faunie Pleasanton re- 
turned from her Continental trip, taken im- 
mediately alter Barbara's wedding. 

A little paler, a little graver,Cyrus found 
her when he called at her houwe, 

Never to living ears did he tell the secret 
he learned in his brief married Iife, the se- 
cret that Barbara, sweet gentile Barbara, 


own 
me; she is glad to 


being too 
where 


you send for 


whose girlish beauty had won his love, 
whose suffering had stirred his deepest 
pity, was not the soul wile he hoped to 


find. 

Gentle, loving, suffering,she appealed to 
his protection, his pity, and he gave her 
both in full mneasure, 

3utbe knew, only too soon, 
could never meet lina heart to 
Fannie could. 

But he sought Fannie with a lover's eayer- 
ness, a life's devotion, and Fannie, loving 
him with her whole heart, knew it was no 
divided howage he offered her, when. for 
the second time, be asked her tu be hits 
wife. 

She had made her #acrifice,and knew that 
she had soothed Barbara’s passage to the 
grave, not hastened it, 

And with a clear conscience, a deep,abid- 
ing love, she once more puther bard into 
that of Cyrus Lennox, 4nd became bis 
faithful, dearly-loved wile. 


that she 
heart as 


. . > - -_ 
LIFE IN THE MIKADOS EMPIRE. — 
Everyone, rich or poor, in Japan 
dip at least once a day ina eaidron of hot 
water. ‘Therich bathe betore dinnerand at 
bedtime. The whole household dip in the 
hot water. A bath, unless at a thermal 
Spring, IS OnlV an iinituersot. 
is viven tuthe elders, wuen there afe he 





Visitors, then tothe youths people, aceord- 
ing to their age, next to Lie tntid-servants, 
and lastly tothe wouen. Pretatory ablu- 
tions of feet and hands are performed in 
basins, andon vetting out of the ealdron 
each batber gargies woot and tliiroat with 
cold arommtized water. it it weatber 
they all fan each other's t es todry them. 
Modesty does not bein ! Jupan where 
beauty ends. Hutnatr eins W re as fal 
} and sl if ‘SH AS LW) [erin rous jat.8 «GO 
} @1ot mpiniecd tye uy fatne | ! tv never 
| we t ‘ 
A 
Ina 4 i 
BOnSs a ‘ i ‘ 4 en 
| Eden, the law itural seleetion preva 
| We caine up country, Whenever there was 


a road,in Jlurinkehas, and when the ground 
| was too rough tor wheeis we were carried 
jg noriunyus, borne by two. 








taken a | 
| looked as if it had 


Precedence | 


Bric-a-Brac. 


Tar Waite House.—The Wiite House 
at Washington was commenced in October, 
17%. The building ia one hundred ana 
seventy feet by eighty-six. Itis freestone 
painted white, but bas the appearance of 
white marble, 

Tur Cow TREE.—The cow tree of the 
East is so called because it yields an abund- 
ance of unilk, siunilar in ite appearance and 
nutritive qualities to that given by a cow. 
]t attains « height of from fifty-tive to sixty 
feet, and the milk is obtained by making 
incisions in the trunk, 

PLENTY OF THkM.—A _ veasel 
reports falling in with «a inass of spiders 
floating in the air. The rigging and sails 
were covered with the webthe long threads 
of which formed the ballon for the tiny 
wronauts, Forseveral miles this spider 
fwarin continued, thé captain estiimatin 
that there were millions blown from land, 


A PAInreER's REVENGK.—A great Brus 
sela# palnter, Vowed vengeance once on the 
Paris Salon for rejecting sone of hin pict 
ures, Efe gothald of an undoebted Rubens 
placed his own tnftiaision it, and sent te 
theSalon as his own. The authorities re- 
jected it, and greatly to their mortification, 
When the trick played on them was nolsed 
abroad they discovered that they lad con- 
demned Rubens as unfit fora place upon 
their walls, 

THt Briouwr Stpk Urprpermostr.—Dr. 
Jolnson used to say that a babit of looking 
atthe best side of every event is better 
than # thousand pounds a year, Bishop 
Hall quaintly remarks, “For every bad 
there might bea worse, and when a inate 
breaks bin leg, let him be thankful that i¢ 
was not his neck.” When Feneion's 
library was on tire, “God be pramed,”’ he 
exclaimed, “that it was not the dwelling of 
some poor man!’ This is the true spirit of 
subinission, one of the inost beautiful traits 
that can possess the Luiman heart, 

Hg Won't MIND.—Captain Marryat 
says: —"“While at Windsor I took eold, and 
was laid up witha fever, T had been in bed 
three dava,when iy landlady caine into the 
room: ‘Well, captain, how do you tind 
aawieggerhe. this time?’ “Oh, lam a tittle 
etter, thank you,’ replied I, *Well, T am 
glad of it, because IT want to whitewash 
your room, for if the colorman stops to do 
it to-morrow, he'll bo charging us another 
shilling.’ ‘But lam notable to leave my 
room.’ ‘Well, then, Pil speak to him. JT 
daresay he won'’tinind your being in bed 
while he whitewasiions !"’ 

Rep TaPe.—The shocking discovery has 
been inade that the recent wreck of the 
Daniel Steininann, and the loss of 
over a hundred lives, would probably have 
been prevented except for Governiment red 
tape. Thesignal men on Samnbro Island 
saw the vessels danyer, and knew thata 
warning gun would tell the Captain of his 
perilin tine tosave his #hip, but no gun 
was tired, The Captain alterwards asked 
the gunners why they had kept silence,and 
they replied that they had no ordoersto tire 
guns, exceptin answer to guise fired at sea, 
and in faet had instructions not to fire 
while the fog whistle was in order and 





off Para 


working. More than a hundred lives 
were sacriticod, but the rules were ob 
served, 


GUN POW DER.— Some writers assert that 
the use of gunpowder, as well as ordnance, 
was well known to some of the ancients, 
even as far back as the year of our Lord 
eighty-five; and in support of this hypothe- 
His, the following rpeimarkes Of Uttano, on the 
authpritv of Robert Morton, the author of@ 
work entitled ‘The Gruner,’ printed ia 
Lendon, in 1664, are often quoted, vizz 
‘Pbat the invention and use, as well of ord. 
nance as Of gunpowder, Was in the eighty- 
fifth year ofour Lord imade known and 
practiced in the great and ingenious king- 
doin of China; and that in the tmaretyme 
provinces thereof there yel reinain certaine 
peaces ol ordnance, boti of iron and brasse, 
with the tnemory of their yeares of found- 
ing @nuyraved upon them, and the arins 
al King Vitney, who, le saith, was the in- 
ventor.”’ 


A WonpDERFUL DreamM.—A daughter of 
the late Harvey Jewell of Boston had re- 
cently avery queerand onasual experience 
and one calculated to tnake a deep impress 
sion upon thestrongestinind., Some weeks 
ago 6he Lad a dreaiwn in which she distinctly 
saw au Undertaker drive upto ler residence 
with a learse. Ile wasa@ peculiar looking 
inan. His queerly Shaped nose, which 
been broken and was 
twisted to one side, gave his countenancean 
oxpression which would have made identi- 
tieation easy and certain. Hecate directiy 
toward her, and ashe said “Are you all 
ready?’ sie suddenly awoke. Toe dreain 
seemed a peculiar one, but did pot attract 
very mach alleution in the household until 
a few days or # week later it was repeated 
with exactly the saine Clharacterisics; down 
tothe *Are you all ready?” and the awak- 
ening. Aud now comes the strangest part 
of the story. Soine little tine atterward the 


young lady was visiting in Cineinnati, and 


to an apartinent botel to call upon & 
fnend. She stepped into the elevator with 
thers, and Was startled to hear “Are you 
4 ready 7 froin the sam iryée. She 
re sla ! . ar i 

i : 

“— 4 

‘ i r . t ) 
en siichitiy iti “ ¢ iiie@ 
elevator machinery wave out; Suddenly the 


car wentup, and theu downy, aud the inau 
was jugantiy killed. 




















SATURDA 


EVENING POST. _ 











BID ME GOOD-BRYFE. 





Bid me good-bve' Nosweeter salutation 
Can friendship claim ; 

Nor yetcan any language, any nation 
A sweeter name. 


It is not final ; it forbodes no sorrow, 
As some deciare, 

Who born to frettings are so prone to borrow 
To-morroe 's share 


Giood-bye ls bat a prayer, a benediction 
From lips sincere ; 
And breathed ty Uiine Kt brings a sweet convic- 


thou 
That God will hear, 
Gioed-bye' yes. *“Godbe with you ;'’ prayer and 
blessing 


In simplest phrase ; 
Alike our need and Bie derr care confessing 
In all owr ways. 


However rare or frequent be our meeting. 
However nigh 
The last long parting, or the endless greeting, 
Bid me good-bye! 
—————~S~— <P —_ 


HIS LOVE ALONE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“‘A BLACK VEIL,’ ‘HER 





MOTHER'S CRIME,’ “‘A BROKEN 
WEDDING RING,’ “MABEL 
MAY,” ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER IX.—[ContTINven. ] 


PPV ERE, after a short deiay for dinner, a 
bansom took hin tu Waterloo station, 
where he took train for Farnborough, 

arriving at Captain Treberne’s luxurious 

bachelor quarters late that night. 

The train was a slow one, and eleven 
o'clock had struck before the fly stopped at 
the door of the house in which the young 
officer lodyed. 

“Captain Treherne is not in, sir,’’ said the 
moldier-seervant, who answered the door, 
“But Ide not think he will be late. 


“You will stay the night, of course, Sir 
Mark. Can get you any retresh- 
ment?’ 

“No, thank you, Jones,’’ answered Sir 


Mark, and he entered Captain Treherne’s 
sitting-room aud dropped into a lounging- 
chair. 

Then the servant, baving placed cigars 
and newspapers within reach, left him to 
his own devices, 

Weary and nota little heavy-hearted, Sir 
Mark leant back in bis luxurious seat and 
glanced round the apartinent. 

It was a good-sized square room, tolera- 
bly well furnished, and Wilfred’s posses- 
sions were seattered about picturesque 
confusion. 

‘There was a piano—Caytain Treherne was 


a very fair musician — littered with 
nusic. 
The table in the centre of the room was 


covered with ‘‘vellow backs,’ cigar-boxes, 
gloves and ball programines, 

A card-basket was crammed to overflow- 
ing with notes of invitation, dainty scented 
rose-tinted billets, and cards for at homes 
and dances. 

Pipes of all shapes and lengths, riding 
whips, fencing foils, and boxing gloves 
were here, there, and everywhere. 

On the sola lay Wilfred’s forage cap, where 
he had thrown it. 


His sword was in the corner, leaning 
against the mantel-piece, . 
Analbum was on the table beside a 


sketch-book. 

Sir Mark turned over the former indiffer- 
ently, although it was full of pretty female 
heads and tiures, 

He opened the sketch-book, 

The tirst thing he saw was Lucia Allan's 
beautiful face sketched from Various points 
of view. 

The sesond, a crayon drawing of Olive 
Wal poles, with ber name ‘Olive,’’ and a 
date written underneath. 

The drawing was cleverly done and cara- 
fully finished, 

The girl's face was turned partially awa 
and ber head was covered with a Spanis 
mantilla fastened coquettishiy with a deep- 
red rose, 

Sir Mark looked long and tenderly at the 
fair face, with its balf-sad, halt-proud eyes, 
the mournful drop of the sweet lips, the 
slight sorrowful sinile. 

At length Captain Treherne’s step was 
heard on the stairs, and Sir Mark hastily 
closed the book, sbutting out the fair face 
whose cause he had come to plead, just as 
the young officer entered the room, and, 
seeing bim, uttered an exclamation of in- 
tense surprise, 

**Mark, iny dear fellow, what good wind 
blew you here?” he said, holding out hia 
hand. 

“Nothing wrong at Churston,l hope. My 
mother is well, and Violet?” 

“Her ladyship is quite well,”’ answered 
Sir Mark, smiling. 

“And Violet is getting back all her roses, 
and is doing famously. 

“I breankfasted with ber and 
pole at Willow-Bank Farm, and 
straight from there. 


Miss Wal- 
caine on 
i wanted to speak to 


you, Will. 

“W batever chance brings you here, it isa | 
welcome one,’ said Captain Treherne cor- 
Gdially. 

“I have been at an abominable carpet 


dance,where | was awfully bored, for there 


were no end of plain giris to be trotted 
out.’ 

“And you devoted yourself?" 

“One has to be good-natured,’’ returned 


the young officer, laughing. 





THE 





“Are you seedy, Mark, or only 
tired ?"" 

“Only tired,”* Mark 
quietiv. 

“Shall we talk to-night, Will, or put it 
off till to-morrow morning?” 

“Whatever you like,’ said Captain Tre- 
herne, pulling over a cigar-box and select- 
ing a cheroot carefully. 

* Better have it over to-night, asl have to 
be at early parade to-morrow morning, and 
that a! ways upsets my equanimity for the 
rest of the day.”’ 

“Then we will get it over to-night. You 
got my letter, Will?” 

“No. What ietter?”’ asked the young 
otlicer, with a look of surprise. : 

“I wrote to you from Poynings,” said Sir 
Mark, looking vexed. “You surely ought 
w have received it ere this.” 


answered’ Sir 


“Not if you posted it at Poynings, my 
dear tellow,” replied Captain Tre- 
herne, 


“You ought to have known that from 
such a primitive village «as that the post 
would always take longer than trom any 
mnore civilized part of the world. What did 
your letter contain !"’ 

“The announcement of my intended vis- 
it,’ said Sir Mark quietly, ‘‘and a hint as to 
the business on which | came; but I dare 
say you will bave guessed its purport,’’ he 
added. 

‘Before we set to work, Will, give me a 
cigar."’ 

Vilfred did so,and rang the bell for wine 
and glasses. 

W hen Jones had left them, Sir Mark pro- 
ceeded at once to business. 

“Will,” he said gravely, ‘you must not 
think that I am interfering tn what does 
not concern ine, in speaking to .you on this 
— 

“You know how warm iny 
you has always been, and my 
the second person J shall mention 
less,"’ 

Fire away, old 
young officer gaily. 

“Out with it. Is itanything I can do for 
you, or anything I have done ? 

“Mark’’—and he leaned forward and 
spoke earnostly—‘*T owe you too much—in 
more ways than one—to resent anything 
you may say.” 

“You rermember the last day of your vis- 
it at Churston Hall?" said Sir Mark, look- 
ing full at the bright handsome tace which 
Olive bad thought so pleasant to look upon 
when she bad seen it first. 


interest in 
interest in 
is—not 
the 


fellow.”’ returned 


“What of it?’ asked the Captain. Did 
anything particular happen?” 
“You wi:l not have forgotten that un- 


pleasant affair about Olive Walpole.” 

“By Jove, no! Nor how turious ny 
ther was about the poor child!” 

“You Know that Lady Churston dismiss- 
ed ber at the tine?" went on Sir Mark 
quietly. 

“Yos; but of course her devotion to Vio- 
let will alter that’’—and Captain Treherno 
spoke huskily. 

“My mother could not be so ungrateful 

” 


mo- 


“Whatever your mother’s wishes may 
be,”’ said Sir Mark gravely, “Olive has de- 
cided on leaving Churston; and has even 
applied tor another’’—he hesitated a mo- 
nent, as if the word was dillicult to utter— 
“another situation.” 


An expression of annovance crossed Wil- 


fred Treherne’s handsome tace, and = his 
right band druimmed rather impatiently 
against the table, on which his elbow 


leaned. 

“Has she succeeded in obtaining it?" he 
asked, averting his eyes from Sir Mark's 
face as he spoke. 

“No; they have refused her application,” 
was the grave answer. 

“On what ground ?” 

“On this—that her character is not that of 
a person to whow the charge of young yirls 
should be entrusted.”’ 

“You are not serious, Mark!’ said 
tain Treherne in a low voice. 

“Tam but too serious,’’ was the answer. 

Captain Treherne started up impatiently, 
and began to pace the room, x 

“It was unpardonable of my mother,” he 
said at length. 

“How could she be so cruel after 
ehild’s behavior with regard to Violet ? 
there one girlin a thousand who 
behaved as she did? It was 
ful!" 

Sir Mark was silent, and Wilfred went 
on in a softened voice— 

“Poor Olive! Poor, pretty child! It was 
hard upon her. 4 

“Did she tell you this, Mark ?"’ he asked, 
rather jealously; and Sir Mark similed 
sadly. 

“She did not—but I discovered it. Olive 
is too generous, Will, to do anvthing of the 
kind,” he answered quietly. — 

“Tt was shaineful of my mother,” repeat- 
ed Captain Treherne angrily. 

“Do you think your mother is the only 
person to blame, Will?” asked Sir) Mark 
suddenly, rising frou bis chairsand leaning 
his elbow on the mantelshelf as be looked 


Cap- 


the 
Is 
would 
shame- 


down at Wilired, who had resumed his 
seat. 
“How do you mean, Mark?" said the 
young officer rather uneasily. 
“Must ] make iny meaning plainer?” 
asked the Baronet gravely. 
| “It you will look back at vour conduct. 
| during your stay at the Hall, Will. vou 
will find in t much, not oniyv t ave 
aroused vour m ers susp ns, | uals 
to have inepired Miss Wa lew 1e@ af 
fection ] fear Bije jas conceived for 
you. 


*] don’t remember anvthing extraordin- 
ary In my conduct,” answered C 
herne, in the same uneasy 
voice. F 

*] adinired Olive 


aplain Tre- 
low troubled 


sincerely—who could 


do otherwise ?--and showed that I did so! 
That was all,’”’ 

“Jt was not all,” said Sir Mark quite 
sternly. 

“Your manner with Miss Walpole, if you 

did not love her, siinulated affection too 
well not to deceive her, for it, deceived 
us, 
“Jt ronsed all your mother’s anxiety— 
she looked for a richer bride for you—and 
the poor child herself believed in you, and 
inthe love which she thought she had 
aroused; while you—you were only grati- 
fying a momentary impulse, and had no in- 
tention of marrying her!” ; 

“My dear Mark,”’ said Captain Treberne, 
with an uneasy laugh,‘‘one does not inarry 
every pretty woinan who is willing to flirt 
with one!” 


“One does not flirt with a - in Miss 
Walpole’s position,’ repli Sir Mark 
sternly. “At least, no man of honor 


does!’ 

Captain Treherne’s face flushed, and his 
blue eyes darkened. 

“You have compromised a young girl’s 
reputation—you have won her heart; and 
what reparation will you make forsuch an 
injury?” 

Sir Mark’s voice was stern and decided ; 
but it softened as he went on. 

“Olive loves you, Will; and I think you 
care for ber. 

“Nay, if I doubted that, I should not be 
here to plead her cause—a cause that ought 
never to have needed an advocate ! 

“Will you do what is right? I will un- 
dertake to make all right with your mo- 
ther. 

‘Tell ine. 
not ?”"’ 

“I hardly know,” replied Treherne, with 
some agitation. 

“I admire and esteem her most truly. I 
like her better than any other woman I 
have known. But, Mark, I cannot afford 
to marry.” 

“T will see to that !’’ said Sir Mark, try- 
ing to assuine a cheerfulness he was far 
from feeling. 

“No thanks! It is not for voar sake, Will, 
but for hers. Make her happy. That 18 all 
I ask.”’ 

Captain Treherne’s eyes were fixed upon 
Sir Mark's tace, with some surprise, which 
changed into wondering adiwiration as he 
looked. 

“Mark,” he said huskily, “I believe you 
are the noblest fellow lever knew !”” 

“Why? Because I put you in the way 
of possessing what I cannot hope for ?’’— 
siniling sadly. 

“When will you goto Willow-Bank Farm 
Will?” 

“7 will get leave to-morrow,and go down 
with vou,” answered Wilfred. 

“That is well. Good-night, old fellow. I 
am tired to death,”’ 

And,while Sir Mark went up tothe room 
prepared for him, Wilfred returned to the 
sitting-rooin, lighted a fresh cigar, and sat 
late into the night smoking, and thinking 
whether he cared sufficiently for Olive 
Walpole to warrant the sacrifice he was 
about to make for her sake. 

“She's a lovely creature, and will make a 
good little wife,’’ was the result of his med- 
itations, 

“She's prettier than Lucia by a long way 
—and so brilliant! 

“She will make a sensation in 
ment. 

“And Mark! What a good fellow he is! 
For he loves her.” 

So saying, Captain Treherne glanced at 
the clock, and, seeing the lateness of the 
hour, recollected early parade,and marched 
oft to bed. 


You care for that girl, do you 


the regi- 





CHAPTER X. 
mean that she 


you 

ye 

“Refused me in the most decided 
manner ;’’ and Captain Treherne passed 
his fingersthrough his curly yellow hair 
and looked at his reflection in the glass 
over the mantelpiece, an almost comical 
expression of surprise and dismay ming- 
ling with the undoubted reliet on his 
face. 

“But how ?) Ido not understand,” said 
Sir Mark wearily, pushing the thick dark 
hair from bis forehead with a troubled ges- 
ture. 


has refused 


“Nid you catch the meaning clearly, 
Will ? id you make your own plan to 
her ?”’ 


“My dear fellow, yes!’" answered Wil- 
fred rather impatiently. 

“She understood perfectly that I asked 
her to be my wife; and she refused ine,” 

“It isinexplicable !"' said Sir Mark, be- 
ginning to pace the room with basty steps, 

“She—she loves you, | am sure. What 
does she say ?”’ 

“She turned very pale," answered Wil- 
fred, *tand did not speak for a moment; 
then sbe looked at tne full with those great 
solemn eves of bers,and said, ‘Why do you 
ask me, Captain Treherne ?’ 

“And, without giving ine time to answer, 
she said passionately, ‘Is it because you 
think you can compromise me ? 





| “Ah, surely if that be the case you have | 


wronged ine enough without doing me 
| greater wrong of all—making me an un- 

loved wife!’ 

“She said that ?"’—and Sir Mark stopped 
bis perambulation. 

“Yes. Lanswered her frankly that I 
eared for her more than foranyv other wo- 

an I had ever known,and that 1 would do 
ny ULiMost lo Inake ber happy. 

‘She listened in perfect silence until I 


told her of your goodness and generosity. 

Chen the calin of her face broke, her lips 
| quivered, and her eyes filled; and [| 
| thought she was going to get bysterical in 
| feminine fasbion !"’ 





“Well?” 

“Well,” resumed Captain Treherne, 
“she controlled berself, and said only. ‘He 
is very good ; but it cannot be!’ 

“And, when I urged ber to give me her 
reasons, she said that she knew and felt it 
was merely generosity and pity for her po- 
sition which had prompted my words, that 
she thanked me, but that it could not 
be.’’ 

“She ia too proud,” said Sir Mark slowly. 
‘Poor child, she thought youdid not love 
ber.”’ 

There was a short silence, 

“Do you know, Mark,” said Captain Tre- 
herne at last, “that I cannot help thinking 
we are laboring under a mistake, of which 
those verses are the cause, 

“I think some underband agency has 
been at work.”" 

**W hose ?” 


‘*Lucia’s.”’ 

“If Lucia has done this, jealousy is the 
cause,”’ continued Captain Treherne 
quietly. 


“And jealousy will drive people to incre- 
dible acts of deceit. 

“T cannot believe that Olive Walpole 
would stoop to address such lines to me— 
nay, the mubsoqnent events prove that; and 
some absurd notion of self-sacrifice has 
torced her to keep silence.”’ 

“Will vou ascertain the truth, or shall 
1?” said Sir Mark instantly. 

“Stay, it is better for ine to go. is 
at Churston with your mother, 

“I will go over at once, and there will be 
time to return to-night.”’ 

He was consulting his watch as he spoke, 
and coimmparing it with the timepiece on the 
inantel-shelf, 

‘I will walk over to the Vicarage and see 
Mr. Routh,” said Captain Treherne. ‘They 
will give me dinner, as it would 
be awkward to ineet Olive.”’ 

The young men walked to the station in 
silence. 

“As they stoodon the platform Captain 
Treberne laid his band on Mark’s right 
shoulder. 


Lucia 


Suime 


‘“‘Mark,”’ he sad earnestly, “I wish to 
Heaven you would try your luck! From 
my heart I believe that she loves 
ou.”’ 


Sir Mark turned very pale as he gave 

him one reproachful incredulous glance, 
and sprang into the train without answer- 
ing. 
Wittred walked over to the Vicarage— 
where he knew the Vicar, his old tutor, 
would be glad to see him—in deep 
thought. 

In the evening, at about eight o’clock, in 
the pleasant, dusky, shadow twilight of the 
autumn day, Sir Mark caine back and 
walked slowly down the lane, which the 
scent of the honeysuckle and jessamine 
made so fragrant. 

Captain Treherne, coming from the 
Vicarage, met him there as they had 
agreed, and saw that he looked worn and 
sad. 

“It was Lucia,’’ he said slowly and wear- 
ily, as they stood at the little gate. “It isa 
miserable story altogether, and one. which 
sounds even worse in the repetition than it 
was in reality. 

‘Your cousin has had sufficient honesty 
to teil the truth at last. 

“What the cause of hér deep dislike to 
Olive was I do not know. 

“She only says that she thought we were 
both interested in her, and she was jealous 
and angry; soshe resolved to disgust us 
both. 

“There is one thing also which will please 
you, Will,”’ he went on, “as it clears your 
mother from the charge ofingratitude. The 
day the letter arrived from General Moles- 
worth, Lady Churston was suffering froim 
a bad headache, and she deputed your 
cousin to answer the letter, telling her to 
write kindly of Olive. 

“Lady Churston was greatly shock ed 
when sbe heard what she had written.” 

“[ did not think Lucia capable of such 
business,’ said Captain Treherne. ‘But 
there is no knowing to what envy and jeal- 
ousy will bring a woman, 

“] have not the slightest doubt that Lucia 
aimed at being Lady Churston, Mark, and 
fancied poor little Olive would be the ob- 
stacle.’’ 

“Or she aimed at being Mrs. 'Treherne,”’ 
returned Sir Mark, with a faint smile. “Is 
not that wore likely, Will?” 

“No, for she would have set to work dif- 
ferently,’’ answered Wilfred coolly. “She 
would not have aroused my interest in 
Olive, and let my conduct compromise her 
im @ manner which left me only one mode 
of action—the one you pointed out to ine, 
Mark. 

“The more I think of it,’ he went on, 
‘the more I feel that Olive never cared for 
me, and that you——”’ 

“This is folly!” interrupted Sir Mark 
angrily. 
oe ou have guessed my secret, and think 

AL 

“And Lucia guessed Olive’s,”’ 
tain Treherne; 
her.’’ 

“I cannot tell you what prompted her.”’ 
returned Sir Mark weanly ; eee abe has 
confessed that she hated Olive, and, having 
obtained from ber the copy of the verses, 


said Cap- 
“and that is what prompted 


| added the Spanish words and your address 


herself, imitating Olive’s handwriting She 
tells ine she counted on Lady Churston’s 
dismissing Olive without giving her any 
reason for so doing,”’ 

‘““What made Olive keep silence ?”’ 

‘‘Lucia ied her to think that she was en- 
gaged to ine,’”’ answered Sir Mark ina low 
tone. 

“Now, Will, if you love her, go and tell 
her you know all.” 
i “Tn your presence only,” said Wilfred 
Treherne, with a new resolve in his face; 




















preperrensene tes: ” ae 














and then, smiling, as Sir Mark's dark eyes 
wet his in questioning surprise, he added, 
“Do not fear, old fellow; Olive shall be 
made happy.” 

He S his arm siowly within Sir 
Mark's, and they went into the garden to- 


tber. 
In the half-light they could distinguish 
Violet leaning back in her invalid-chair,and 
Olive sitting on a stool by ber side, resting 
her head against the arm. 

The girls were talking earnestl y—so earn- 
estly that they did not appear to hear the 
footsteps on the gravelled path,and, as they 
drew near, the young men could hear that 
Violet was urging her companion to recite 
something to her. 

“You won't sing, senorita,’ she was say- 
ing in her sweet young voice. 

“You say you are dull to-night. But, 
dear Olive, you have been dull for many 
days now.” 

*] am afraid 1 have,” 
sadly. 

“You are not to be dull. 
pouted Violet. 

“Come, naughty senorita, make your- 
self nore agreeable and recite me some- 
thing.’”’ 

“What shallit be?’’ said Olive, smil- 
ing. 

‘“‘Those pretty linesof Mrs. Hemans’s we 
came across the other day.’’ 

“Why those lines, Violet ?’’ asked Olive 
in a low voice, 

‘They are so pretty, senorita,’’ 

There was a mnotnent’s silence. 

Olive began to recite the lines, but sud- 
denly she broke off and rose with a nervous 
start. 

“There is soine one here,’’ she said very 
quickly, and thetwo gentlemen came for- 
ward. 

**Well, Mark,”’ exclaimed Violet, spring- 
ing up suddenly, “I thought you were 
gone.”’ 

‘‘Wo have returned,’ answered Sir Mark 
slowly. 

“Do not run away, Olive, for we want to 
speak to you. 

“Violet, I do not think vou are ever de 
trop whero Olive is concerned.”’ 

“No,” said Olive quickly, as she took 
Violet’s hand in hers; and for a moment 
no cue spoke, 

“Olive,”’ said Sir Mark at last, putting bis 
hand on Wilfred’s shoulder, “this morning 
iny brother asked you a question which you 
did not answer so favorably as I expected ; 
and, when we talked the tmatter over, we 
thought we knew your motives. 

“Since then I have been to Churston,and 
have learned from Miss Allan the truth re- 
specting the verses for which you were so 
harshly censured—which you, in your gen- 
erosity, concealed from me. 

“My brother has coine to-night to repeat 
the question ; and he hopes, and I hope 
most sincerely, that you will give him an- 
other answer.”’ 

“Sir Mark has only omitted one 
Olive,” said Captain Treherne, in a 
inanly voice. 

“You were laboring under a mistake in 
believing that he was engaged to ny cousin 
Lucia. No such engagement ever ex- 
isted.’’ 

Violet glanced froin one tothe other in 
wondering surprise. 

Olive strove to speak once or twice, but 
failed. : 

‘‘We are waiting,’’ said Sir Mark at last, 
in a husky strained voice. 

“You are very good, very generous, Cap- 
tain Treherne,”’ said the girl very gently ; 


answered Olive 


It is stupid,”’ 


thing, 
frank 


“but my answer must remain the 
same.”’ 
“There isonly one reason which need 


urge you to make such a one,’’ said Sir 
Mark. ‘Do you love tny brother?” 

“T do not,” answered Olive faintly. 

“But vou,’’ began Sir Mark, when Violet 
interposed. 


“But you like him, Olive. Why not 
marry him? 
“Tt will beso nice!’ she said eagerly. 


“You like bim—you know you do!” 

“But I cannot marry biin,’’ answered 
Olive, tryingtosinile; but her voice was 
Jow and treimulous, 

“Shall I tell you why, Violet ?” said Cap- 
tain Treherne promptly. 

**Because ber love tor another man is 
stronger a thousand times than her liking 
for me. 

‘*Because he, in his noble generosity and 
deep love, would sacrifice his own happi- 
ness te what he supposes will make hers, 
while he does not see that it is in his power 
to inake her happy ; for his love alone can 
do it 1” 

The deep crimson flooded Olive’s face for 


amoment, and then, receding, left her 
white as death. 

“How can you be so cruel!” she 
said piteously. “It is not true! It is 


faise.”’ 

“T do not need that assurance,my child,’’ 
said Sir Mark, in a husky voice, his face 
full of painful emotion. 

“There is butone thing true in Will’s 
speech—that I would gladly give my hap- 
piness to purchase vours. 

“The rest—ah, no! I know such happi- 
ness is for ine!”’ 

He turned away hastily and went down 
the gravel path with hurried uneven 
Ble ps. 

*“Olive,”’ said Will softly, ‘the loves you. 
Can you see hitn sufter?”’ 

There was one moment's 


morment’s trembling, and Olive was at his 
side, her little hand on his art. 
And in a broke andi trewmsu is \ * 
sald sortly 
‘Mark—ob, Mark, I ve you! 


[THE END] 
=_—  °-—<—-— 


ALWAYS keep a clear conscience. 
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Satisfied. 


BY BLAKE PAXSON, 


HAT a scattering there will be to- 
morrow,” Frei Arinitage said, saun- 
tering into the sitting-room where 

Miss Marcia Galbraith sat crocheting. She 
glanced up carelessly. 

It was quite impossible for any woman to 
remain ignorant of his adoration, when so 
very much was expressed by bis soft yray 
eves, 

Handsome they were, but she bad tried 
all along to ignore the tact. 

“*Yes,’’ she answered, indifferently. 

“And there'll be changes enough before 
we meet, if we ever should again.”’ 

‘Hardly probable.” 

Then she went on with her work in the 
inost provoking tnanner,. 

She was so cool and calin, 80 unapproach- 
able when she chose, that Fred hardly 
knew how to begin the attack. 

It was so seldom that he saw her alone, 
that now he had an uncomfortable idea that 
be vught to make the most of his time, 

“T wish you'd go out fora row with me 
this evening, Miss Gilbraith. There will 
not be any toon, but you are so fond of the 
water, and not a bit timid—”’ 

“Thank you, but I have an engagement 
for this evening.”’ 

Her voice was cool also, with a silvery 
strain in it, and very sweet to hear, 

“T’im so sorry. We would not be out very 
long. 

“No: really,proimising would be useless, 
when I know I should not be able to per- 
form.”’ 

She said this, with a sinile that was al- 
most sad, and the poor fellow’s heart gave 
a great bound. 

There was no chance to draginall he had 
intended tosay to-night, and he had the 
sense to see it. 

So he treasured it in his heart, and began 
some harinless gossip, 

Marcia Galbraith had come to this old- 
fashioned country bouse with ber cousin,to 
spend her inonth’s vacation, intending to 
have a quiet, lazy time. 

But just opposite there was a house full 
of young men, 80 she, her cousin, and 
the two Grauger girls had been in great de- 
mand. 

That it had been pleasant, she could not 
deny. 

Something more, perhaps, and looking 
over the wide hazy bay, she forgot what 
Fred Armitage was saying. 

Presently a name arrested her 
tion. 

*] didn’t hear it until last night,’’he said. 
“She’s an heiress—soime connection, | be- 
lieve, andthev are to be married about 
Christinas. He is going to Newton to meet 
the party.’’ 

“Mr. Rossiter ?’’ she asked, in a wander- 
ing inanner,seeming|y striving to recall her 
thoughts. 

“Yes; he hasstolen a march upon us— 
been having allthe fun when no one sus- 
spected him. That is hardly fair, 1 think. 
I don’t believe he cares a great deal for ber, 
though.” 

‘It is bardly fair to test one’s regard in 
such a manner,and on 80 short an acquaint- 
ance. We could not expect hiin to goabout 
proclaiming to everybody that he was en- 
gaged.’’ 

If anythingin that fact struck hoine, Fred 
Armitage was not to Know it. 

It an abyss yawned suddenly at her feet, 
she would not see it, but turned her eyes 
resolutely away. 

Not a change passed over her lovely face, 
and the depths of her hazel eyes were like 
an untroubled sea, 

She went on chatting with Fred until 
Dora Granyer and her cousin entered the 
roomn, then sbe discovered that she needed 
a particular shade of wool, which was up- 
stairs, and left them, though Fred looked 
after her with lonying eves, 

Just three weeks ago she 
Rossiter. 

It any one had told her last night that she 
was in love, she would have scouted the 
idea, 

And now, as little would she bave con- 
fessed, but the eyes looking over the bay 
were filled with a sudden shadow—a hard, 
bitter expression. 

Her world lay in ruins at her feet. 

Last night, after the dancing, he had 
whispered to her - 

“Our party breaks up on Thursday morn- 
ing, you know. Lam going to Newton to 
ineet some friends, but if the engagements 
were not so positive I would not stir one 
Blep. 

“These three week have been just like 
a dreain to me; but to-morrow evening I 
want you to go out on the bay with ine. It 
will be sowething to remember al! our 
lives.”’ 

The words had been uttered in a breath, 
and his lips rested for one moment on her 
band. 

The scarlet lips had been tempted to envy 
the white fingers then; now she brushed 
them vehemently against her dress, and bit 
the throbbing lips. 

Had he dared to trifle with her ? 








atton- 


had met Mr. 





hesitation, one | 


uttered. 

sSut sie had read a story in his eyes and 
tone—the story that is very seldom misuo 
lerstood 

If he wer t free, he had no rig 
even t kK f rin this manne ? 

at were ile goss ? Va 

right to cond heard ? 

He was not over ' the ternoon iad 
Marcia felt thankful. Sle wanted to see him 


alone, first of all. 


She would take this sail and learn 


the 





And yet nothing objectionable had been | 


truth of the story, and then—well, what 
then ? 

Could she live over the brief—very brief 
— past ? 

[he girls were used to seeing 
served alimost to haughtiness, 

Her cousin Lucy was such a contrast—al- 
ways ready for a joke, and entertaining 
everyone that caine within ber circle, 

Truth to tell, she had been the strong at- 
traction Ww tne Granger house, 

After supper they began to stroll off by 
twos, 

Fred watched Marcia. 

One moment she stood talking with a 
group, and the next she was gone. 

Rossiter had disappeared also. 

Was that her engagement ? 

The indignant blood surged up to the 
heart of Fred Arinitage. 

“He can't marry her, anyhow,"’he said to 
himself; “butit's very mean to take her 
last night. However, I shall see her in the 
city.” 

And that was some consolation, 

Marcia and Mr. Rossiter walked down the 
path to the bav. 

Although there was no moon, the night 
was faultlessly clear, and the sky was glit- 
tering with stars, 

He had slipped her hand within his arm, 
and hurried her ov in a fashion quite un- 
usual for him. 

Now and then he drew a bard breath,that 
shook his whole frame, 

There was something strong and irresisti- 
ble about the tan. 

His steel gray eves, bis broad, square 
forehead,and the coinpressed lips expressed 
tinuch will and power of mastery. 

This had attracted Marciaat tirst,and even 
now swayed her unconsciously. 

“T have been thinking of this all day,” 
he said, us he handed her into the boat, 
“counting every moment till I could have 
you alone tor the last dear time. An hour 
ago 1 felt inclined to throw up everything 
and stay for your sake; but you leave on 
Friday.”’ 

‘Yes, next week I go back to common 
life; my holiday is over.” 

Hier voice was careless almost to gaiety. 

“If there could be no reality—if one 
could stay here and dream forever.” 

“But there is!’ she exclaimed, with a 
sharp pang that she could not help. 

He wade no immediate reply. 

She listened to the plash of the oars and 
the murmur of the water,that sounded like 
a distant echo. 

Twice Lefore she had been out here alone 
with him, and he had made the hours 
doubly fascinating with his weird poems 
and brilliant talk. But to-night she could 
not yield to the charuw,for her the spell was 
broken. 

“How quiet you are !"’ he said presently; 
“Miss Gilbraith, I think I understand your 
mood; some strange influence brings us to- 
gether—a feeling more potent than friend- 
ship.’’ 

bia he avow a passion of love, when he 
was already bound ? 

Or what if he was free ? 

He let the boat float, and, reaching over, 
took her hand. 

“Are you cold ?” he asked, with a sud- 
den saock. 

And, before she could think, his fervent 
kisses were sending thrills of fire through 
the limp fingers. 

“Mr. Rossiter, what does this inean ?’'she 
asked, with sudden haughtiness, snatching 
her hand away. 

Ife folded his arms across his broad chest 


ber re- 


and,even inthe dusk, she saw his face 
yloom over. 
“Jt means that I love you,’’? he said, 


huskily. “I have tried hard notto say it, 
but it is the truth.”’ 

She understood then that there must be 
some cause why he should not say ih, and 
all the indignation of a proud woinan who 
felt herself bitterly wronged was roused. 

“Yes, [love you,’’ be repeated,, with a 
tender inflection, as if it were Rweet w 
Nay. 

“And since the words are the right of 
another woman, to me they are but insult.” 

“You know, then ?”’ 

And his bands dropped nervously ou his 
knees. 

“T know that you have so Ilttle regard for 
truth and tidelity, that, being oneness lo 
one woman, you think it right and fair to 
ainuse yourself trifling with another, If 
you had stopped short of words, it would 
have been less dishonorable.”’ 

‘(j;00d Heaven ! you wrong ime, 
] deserve your reproaches, but I 
wholly destitute of honor, 
have been reprebeusible, vet, until yester- 
dav, I barbored no thought that could 
wrong you or another. 

“| had lingered in your society, adinired 


indeed, 
am not 


been interested and entertained ; but last 
nigbt I knew I loved vou. 
*] should have kept away, then—not #0 


uiuch a8 trusted myselfin your presence, 
aad vet, when & wian Comes Ww the true love 
of his life—"’ 


“Do not speak of that to me, Mr. Rom 
siter.’’ 

And her voice was cold and sharp. 

“Yous, I will be heard once.” 





no sacrifice on mny part,”’ he went on, not 
taking up her sarcasin. “Nay, though you 
may not believe it, Ibave been true and 
honorabie, even though I learned, after a 
while, that it would not be for my highest 
happiness, And then it was my tnisfortane 
to meet vou.” 

A great misfortune, truly."’ 

And there was a sneer in her voice. 

“Oh, Miss Galbraith, be a little mercifal. 
Was it my fault that your eyes were deep, 
tender,tand jutminous, your satinile radiant, 
your voice sof and penetrating, making 
every pulse of ny frame reply ? 

“I should have been ice or marbie; but 
Tamonly a man, and I loved you unwit- 
tingly. I wanted you to bear the story from 
my own lips first, thinking you might 
judge ine less harshly. 

“T meant to tell you to-night, to ask®back 
ay See but I was woaki inisled into 
this false step that has ruin my cause. 
Have you no pity? Can you not for- 
give ?”’ 

“I do not know why Ishould pity you, 
Mr. Rossiter. I beard the story by accident 
this morning; otherwise I should have 
had no safe-guard, if iny fancy bad led me 
in your direction, 

“How could I tell from this fair exterior 
whether you were worthy to be loved or 
not?" 

“And I have sinned beyond redemption 
in your estimation ?" he said, with a great 
wane. “If 1 were free—" 

* You could be nothing to me, Mr. Ros- 
siter.”’ 

Her words cut like a knife, 

She was angry, and felt herself ill-used, 
taken 1° as a plaything to help while away 
an idle hour. 

Bnd then she would offer no premiuin on 
his falseness to another woman. 

Was it likely that a man of his stamp 
would give up wealth and position for an 
idle fancy ? 

‘Miss Galbraith, I don’t mean to ask you 
now. IT want to earn your favor and ap- 
proval to convince you that I am not utterly 
base at heart. 

“If you will allow ine to redeem this 
miserable mistake, and tell that | may win 
ny great hope at last, I will wait pe 
tiently.”’ 

“Your duty is towards another,”’ she re- 
plied, in a cold tone, “And now, Mr. Kos 
siter, let us return. Wecan have nothing 
further to say to each other,” 

He uttered one wild, passionate entreaty 
for forgiveness, but marble itself could not 
be tmnore obdurate. 

Slowly hotneward they went, but there 
was no music in the plash of the oar, or the 
nurinur of the waves, 

And when he assisted her out, she no- 
ticed that his bands were as cold as her 
own. 

“Our last evening, our last hour to 
gether,”’ he said, standing in the shadow of 
the great elius. «‘Hleaven knows that to 
lose your esteein isa sore punishinent. Is 
there no pardon ?"’ 

But she was too proud to relent, and they 
parted in coldness and silence. 

He bad fancied that she cared for hin, 
yet she bad not shown it by word or look, 

Was he at all versed in reading a woinan's 
heart? 

She hurriea to her rooin, 

The dream of her life was over, 

From bewildering romance she had come 
to the dull grey of reality. 

Lighting her caudle, she opened a little 
box that stood on her dressing-tabie, 

A cluster of withered flowers,that in their 
bloom and beauty bad been as precious as 
her rare yews. 

One night Mr. Rossiter had fastened this 
rose in her hair. 

A sad, suggestive sweetness still 
about it. 

A faded knot of pansies in undying pur- 
ple and gold—and she remembered be had 
maid Of thes 

“Itreminds ine ofa true and steadfast 
friend, for they always seen to look at one 
out of such great," honest eyes.” 

And she bad thought then that they were 
like hiun. 

Sbe crushed them to powder now in 
angry clasp. 

Out ofthe window she scattered then. 

She would not keep one token of the wan 
who would have deceived her. 

‘The interest and regard should 
galne way. 

Not one 


hung; 


her 


fare the 


pleasant memory should re 


| -aaaina. 


My course may | 


} 
| 


She seemed lo uproot every vestige with 
oue burst Of passionate deterinination, and 
laughed bitterly. 

Free, but a ruin 
abhien. 

Were there any traces of it in ber face ? 

She looked long aud eagerly. 

No, not one. 

A proud, strong, lovely face, 


—atmound of dust and 


“I! lL were rich and in his world, he 
should suffer,’ she said, through firs, 
white lips, “Every pain should be repaid 
| with iInterest,’’ 

jut she was notin bis world. 

She went back to the chy and to ter 


And she felt berseif swayed by bis resist 


less voice. 
“Two years ago | became engaged to a 


woman, to whose fainily | owe a debt of 
gratitude. She was in poor bealth, and 
fancied that she loved tne he Know ledye 
srme VO tne Lil but athird perso: src 
i % 1¢ ‘ 4 
mi 
4 
y 
And you were leu pted, M isa (ia ait 


inter posed. 


“T uneant Ww make her happy, thinking it 


usual Cecu pation. 
The veriest drudyery it‘seermed now. 
And though she inade «bard fight ayainst 


the phantoiws that peopled ter #1 tary 
hours, she could not quite exere'se therm 
In spite of coldness and occasiona 
butts, Fred Armitage never gave u ‘ 
litsper 
lie did love her, and he t 
j 4 ms 4 
: ’ 
aA 
‘ 
stranyve lendertiees j ‘ 
as you deserve 
“But | arn willing to take what you ca 
give, and wait forthe rest, A iitkie love 
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from you would be tore than the heart of 
@ny olber woman laid at iny very feet; and 
I'd try to make you so happy. Don't send 
me away." 

W by should she sbut herself out of the 
joy toat brightened other women’s lives 
for the sake of a inan who cared nothing for 
her? 

Ilo was taking the sparkle of the wine, 
aowhysiould she sit solitary over the 
drays? 

Ste half yielded to Fred's persuasion, and 
gave liu the ehance for which he pleaded 
@ eloquently. 

And yet tie effort she made to love show- 
ed ber bow deeply her heart had been oon- 
cerned, in spite of her resolves. 

Tae memory bad not shared the fate of 
the flowers, and theugh she hatea bherseif 
for hngering over it, she found that she 
oould not banish it. 

And then she determined to be true to 
hersel!, at least, not to tiurust any tuiserable 
falwelood tipom ter lite. 

But Fred Aruiitage 
hard. 

“] will tell you the truth,” 
bravely. 

“Another face ecornes between us the face 
of aman whois 1 was weak enough to love 
unwittingly. 

“Twili not wronwany other man by giv- 
ing bin half w heart, aud inmost of all, one 
BO generous as Vou! 


thought it very 


Marcia said, 


And tiie topan ~'’ 

“Ngo mbitter alreul ili. 

Noe the Weak toss Vas omnIne, 1 will 
bear the rest alae. 1 cannot learn the les- 
Bon Azar.’ 

Sometiiog in the volee seemed final, and 
fell like a krell ay i trevts heart. 


And though ine tall suspected the truth, 
ho possessed bo ieee deicacy lo apentlion 
Rossiter’ sthaie 

Marcia looked resolute into the future, 

To prow i, aiw “ oeortng for her 
daily bread, to bave noe deligutial home,yne 
aweut, beariotre proclitngs, io lond words 
or kissee to cheer. 

Well, it tatylit have becom diflerent, 

Didi sino recret? 

One day a note was ielt lor hor, the super. 
acriplion of whieh was in & faustliar 
hand. 

She studied it for several moments, then 
broke itopen willia strange presentinent 
that the contents Wore lh soine Way to atfect 
her destiny. 

[It contained a notice of a inarriage ent 
from a paper, and at the end of the note her 
oye caugiit Hlarold Rossiter s name, 

Many ati¢nesiie liad tiotwzlit of hin as 
being married, but what bad he to say to 
her now? 

And the haughty blood tacunted to her 
forehead, winle every pulse quivered, 

At last she gained courace to rewd. 


“Dean Marcia, -[ hasten to send you 
this that you may Know FP lave obtained an 
bonuorable treedoru, 

“Miss Lennard dissolved the bond be. 
tween us, and though this was doue some 
mouths azo, TF would not coue or write un- 
til TP feit that Thadin some measure, bv a 
gore and rigid solfdeuial, atoned for iny 
past fault. 

“Nota day has passed that has not been 
rendered nore sacred bv dress of vou, 
and now Eshall come for the forgiveness 
you withheld bast surmiinier, 

“Be mereitul, when To plead my cause 
this evening.” 

Mareia stood quite white and still. 

She did notask herself if sie would for- 
give hin, she could oniv think that her ro- 
mance was not ended as she lad said a day 

ro. 

lier heart gave 4 great exultant bound. 

This evening ! 

So near to reat and bappiness! 

Then she read the  iarriage 
agai. 

Miss Lennard bad linked her destiny 
with another, 

Was sle satisfied and content? 

In her heart Marcia Galorauth felt that 
the woman whe had onee truly loved tiar- 
old Rossiter could uever turn to an- 


notice 


other. 
At least she nad found it thus, and) then 
she blushed in the slience and solitude at 


the tacit confession tiaade te tersell, 

When Mr. Roxsiter held ter in his) arms 
thatevening, and breathed tn bis itiuipas 
sioned Voice an entreaty tor pardon, some 
of her old pride returned, 

“No,” he said, “voa shall pot) banish 
ine. 

“Make me wait until vou are amply satis- 
fied, but I think vou loverme and vou shall 
not wreck us beth fora tmomentary gratifi- 
cation.”’ 

*You may be over hasty in your conelu- 
sions,”’ she sail, slowly, 

“If you were free, way couldn't you have 
loved Fred Arwuiitise? 

“Ah, vou see | know all that episode and 
Have me hope. Dut, wiv darling, if I had 
lost you bs 

For amoment beth felt how narrowly 
they bad wiissed the gult despair. 

He felt the quick ciusp of tier hand, and 
returned it with eaver kisses, and she was 
satisfied to take her preat joy in tender &i- 
lenoe. 
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Her Crime Atoned. | 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE NEMESIS 


OF LOVE” ‘*VERA,” 
ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER II1.—[ContTINvED.] 


TIVIEN turned away and began walk- 
ing rapidly trom the pool, lor brave 
and healthy as she was, she could not 

repress athrillof bail superstitious dread 
that seemed alinost involuntary. 

“The place jooks as if it might be baunt- 
od," she said to herself, and then laughed 
at her own fears—all the same she decided 
she would never willingly pass the spot 
after dark. 

She had not proceeded very far when she 
caine to a sort of high tower, doubtless the 
remains of some Norinan abbev which 
stood on the bank of a stream, in whore 
rocky bed lay several large stones which 
served in lieu of a bridge. 

Little of the tower was now left save the 
walls and the flooring of one of the upper 
roous, for a had long been open to all the 
winds of Heaven, and become the roosting- 
place of owls and bats and other denizens 
of the night, 

Still the outer Inasonry was intact, and 
Vivien, in whom a very keen spirit: of in- 
quiry existed, mounted the steps until she 
caine to the top, a level plateau at a consid- 
erable height, from whence a good view of 
the surrounding scenery could be ob- 
tained, 

She was standing, with a daring disre- 
gard of danger, on the extreme edye of this 
plateau, when the sharp report of a yun 
broke the December stillness, causing her 
to Start nervously ,and at the samme moment 
part of the old tnasoury on which she stood 
gave way, and before she had tine even to 
think ber foothold slipped from: under her, 
and she fell. 

But notto the ground, 

With the instinet of selfpreservation that 
is kKeonest in inoment of peril she flung out 
her hands,and contrived with one to clutch 
hold of afew tults of vegetation growing 
out of the stonework, while the other 
grasped desperately at one of the stones 
themselves, one from which the mortar 
had crumbled away, thus leaving a sort of 
hole in which she could insert her fin- 
Bers. 

But she knew she could not hold on = for 
long—eertainly not more than a few min- 
utes—and asortof mist came before her 
eyes,pind a sick terror to ber heart as she 
thoughtof what must happen when she 
fell, for che streams was brawling along just 
below, and she would inevitably be dashed 
to pleces against those cruel stones, 

All atonee, with the swiftness of light- 
ning, she remembered the gunshot—the 
nan Who had fired that must be soime- 
where near at hand, and might come to 
her aid. 

Atany rate, she would call him—she 
would not die without one effort forthe life 
that was so dear to her—the life in which 
she had hoped to do such great things, and 
which seemed all tha sweeter lo ber now 
that it was in peril. 

“Help—help!” 

The ery rang out clea: acid piercing in the 
frosty winter stillness, and a tuan heard = it 
—atnan who had been accustomned to the 
woods all bis lifeyand who had no difficulty 
in deciding from whence the sound = pro- 
ceeded, 

He was more than surprised, for this part 
of the wood was seldom invaded except by 
gainekeepers and himself, and he knew the 
voice that called had been a) wo- 
man's, 

However, he lost no time in useless spe- 
culations, but threw down bis gun, and ip 
another minute was in front of the tower, 
and hadeseen the slender figure clinging to 
it. 

“Hold on—I will save you!” he cried out 
and with the swift agility of a mountaineer 
he leaped up the steps and stood on the pla- 
teau alinost belure the echo of his own 
tones had died away. 

Arrived there,be threw himself flat down 
and looked over the edge. 

Yes, be could reach her, only }.e must be 
caretul, otherwise the effort of saving her 
would result in dragging himover as 
well. 

To Vivien, hours instead of seconds 
seemed to have elapsed since she fell, anda 
horrible dread ran through Ler veinsas she 
felt the tufts by which she was holding 
slowly giving way. 

She tried to throw all her weight on ber 
other hand, and ciosed her eyes, while a 
mute prayer went up to Lieaven for 
lherey. 

Suddenly she felt her wrist clasped as 
with a grasp of irov, and a strony, firm hand 
crew her slowly upwards—very, very slow- 
Iv, until at last she lay on the plateau, pale 
and unverved, but—saved | 

Just for one mioment slie remained on her 
knees and covered ber face with ber han iS, 
then she stretched thein out to her re- 
scuecr, 


“You have saved my life!’ she exclaim. 
ed, in low tones that were unconsciously 
agic. “How can I say how yratefal J 
a 
ee 
‘“;ratef !’ he repea a st edu 
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Hie was a tall, strongly-bui in, With a 
dark bronzed face and piercing black eyes, 


awmanove wouldturn to look after in a 
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crowd because of the distinct individuality 
that stamped him, and which would have 
singled him out from amongst thous 
ands. 

His age seemed to be about thirty ora lit 
tle over, but there wasaterrible weariness 
in his expression—a a. hopelessness in 
his eyes,the like of which Vivien had never 
seen before, and which haunted her long 
afterwards, 

“T should be sorry to die, es ally in 
such an awful way,” she said, uddering, 
“and even if you refuseto accept my thanks 
I shall never forget the risk you yourself 
ran in saving ine.’ 

“The risk was not half as great as IT have 
run hundreds of times before out of sheer 
bravado,”’ he answered carelessly, and ap- 
parently quite unmoved by the girl’s youth 
and beauty. 

“Still, lam glad I happened to be on the 
apot to save your adventure from having a 
different termination. 

“Don’t you think you had better de- 
seend now?” 

He stepped on one side to allow her to 
pass, but when she had taken a step for- 
ward she paused in indecision, for a sudden 
taintness, the reaction from her fright,came 
over her. 

Her form swayed unsteadily to one side, 
and would have fallen had not her compan- 
ion caught her, and taking ber in his arms, 
carried her with seant ceremony down the 
Kteps, and then placed her on the fallen 
trunk of 4 tree that was lying close against 
the tower, 

He pulled from the pocket of his vel- 
veteen shooting-jacket a flask of brandy, 
and without thinking it worth while tocon- 
sult her inclinations held to her lips, say- 
ing-- 

“Drink this--it will revive vou.”’ 

It did revive her, efteetually,for the fiery 
spirit was undiluted, and it seorched her 
throat and inade her gasp, but all the saine 
itlent her strength, and she rose half 
laughing in spite of the tears that were in 
her eyes, 

“You don’t know much about how to 
treat tainting girls,’ she said, smiling, and 
glancing at him rather archly—a glance that 
tel] pertectly harmless, for though he was 
looking straight at herthe gloomof his 
brow never lightened, and he stooped and 
picked up his gun asif benton instant de- 
parture, 

“Betore you go, let me tell you who I 
ain,’’ she went on, rather hurriedly, ‘my 
name is Vivien Ftheredge.”’ 

He raised his eyes, and then, with the | 
slightes® possible bow in acknowledgment 
of her self introduction, lowered them in- 
stanly. 

“Will you not tell me to whom I am in- 
debted for this service ?”’ she added, after a 
pause, and finding he made no attempt to 
linitate her candor. 

He hesitated before replying. 

“Certainly. if such be your wish; I am 
Keith Gordon,”’ he said,looking at her very 
keenly as he spoke. 

It seemed to her that finding she made no 
remark, and that ber face expressed noth- 
ing beyond surprise, he breathed a half 
Sigh ot relief. 

“) think froin what you say that you take 
an exaygyerated view of my action.” 

He added, slightingly, “I did nothing at 
all out of the common, and I have no de 
sire lo allain the elevation of a hero of ro- 
lance,’ 

Vivien's color deepened, for the speech, | 
if not actually rude, verged closely on the 
borders of rudeness, and she had never 
been accustoined to anything but adinira- 
tion froin men all her life long. 

This Keith Gordon could not have re- 
mained more periectly unmoved if she had | 
been a Statue, or an old wornan of seventy, 
and although she knew the disdain in his 
voice WaS not tineant for ber, sie could not 
help feeling chilled by it. 

She said good-bye, and waited a minute 
to see Whether he would make any effort to 
hold out bis hand and take the one she waa 
ready to extend. 

The idea did not seem tooceur to him, 
and, curiously disappointed, the girl re- 
traced ber steps, and yot back tothe Court 
with a sort of consciousness that a new ele- 
ment had entered her lile since @ue lett it. 








CHAPTER IIL 
OY did not return until rather late that 
R evening. 

He caine in, damp and weary, for he 
had had a long tramp over the estates, and 
when be went into the study he found Viv- | 
ien there, putting bis slippers to warin in 
the fender, and drawing close to the fire a 
large arin-chair, in which he proceeded to 
ensconce himself, while she knelt beside 
him and told her mnorning’s adventure. 

Grateful as he undoubtedly was to Gor- 
don for ber rescue, the tact that she owed 
it him seemed to occasion Roy consider- 
able uneasiness, . 

*You will call on Mr. Gordon, and thank 
him, will you not, Roy ?” asked Vivien, as 
she finished her story. 

“Din afraid I cannot, for the sake of pub- 
lic opinion,” said the young man, his face 
clouding. 

‘You see, Vivien, he is as it were under 
a ban, and society bas virtually closed its 
doors on bim foracrime committed many 
Vvears ago,which the 
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vor Etheredge is under iny rool,”’ 
“But what has he to do with it?” 
“Did you not know that be married Gor. | 


} 


don's sister, and that after her dath the two 
men had a quarrel, which has never been 
patched 4: since? 

“There is a mortal enmity between them, 
and Trevor even hates to bear his brother- 
in-law'’s name imentioned, so perhaps it 
will be as well for you to say nothing about 
what has happened to hin, I——”’ 

Atthat moment the door opened, and 
Trevor himself entered, thus putting an 
end to the conversation—greatly to Vivien’s 
annoyance, forshe would fain have asked 
her brother adozen more questions con- 
cerning Gordon, in spite of the reluctance 
he manifested in speaking of him. 

“What have you been doing all day?” 
inquired Trevor, as he seated hisneelt op- 
osite Roy, and took upa screen to hold 

etween his face and the fire. 

“Lots of things. When I found myself 
so near Wiltshire, I went into the town and 
saw Penneli—imy lawyer, you know. I did 
not care tor Winterton, the solicitor who 
inanaged the estates for iny father—he al- 
ways strack me as being a double dealing 
sort of fellow, and 80 I took my affairs out 
of his hands as soon as I could.”’ 

“Yes, I know,’’ replied Trevor, with a 
slight smile, that the younger man did not 
Bee. 
“Well, and did you have a_ business in- 
terview with Mr, Pennell ?” 

“Yes. There a transaction pending 
that I want concluded, and, indeed, all the 
necessary formasities for ny taking posses- 
sion of the Etheredye estates have not yet 
been complied with, so itis urgent that I 


} Should look up various documents, the cer- 


tificates of ny parents’ marriage, and my 
own birth included, 

‘7 have not come across either yetin all 
the searches I made for my father’s will, 
but I must lose notime in hunting them 
up now, andif I can’t tind them, I must 
advertise for the original ones. 

*By-the-by, do you happen to know in 
what chureh my parents were married,Tre- 
vor?”’ 

“No, I have never heard your father 
mention his marriage at all.’’ 

“Nor J, strangely enough.” 

“Begin your search to-morrow, Roy. |] 
will help you,” said Vivien. 

“T cannot to-norrow,”’ the young man 
answered, a flush coming on his face, 

*T have to leave hoine early in the morn- 
ing.” 

“But where are you going?” 

“Somewhere on—on business; I shall no 
be back until the next morning,’’ answered 
Roy, rather hastily, afd he rose from his 
seat as if to put an end to his sister's ques- 
tions, 

This conversation may have had some in- 
fluence on Mr. Trevor Etheredge’s plans, 
for be sat up a long time that night,turning 
inany things over in his subtle brain, until 
the fire in the grate had burnt down to a 
few glowing embers, and the raw cold «ot 
the winters night warned him it was time 
to go to bed. 

The next morning he, too, left the Court 
but by a later train than Roy, 

And as soon a8 he arrived at Paddington 
he called a hansoin and drove to some 
chambers in Lineoln’s inn. 

“Mr. Winterton ac home?’ he asked of a 
clerk in the outer office. 

“Yes, sir. What name, please ?” 

Etheredge tendered a card, and was soon 
afterwards ushered into a large and = cotn- 
fortably-furnished office, where a man of 
about lilty, with brown hair, and a hard,in- 


| scrutable-looking face-was sitting in front 


of atabie, covered with neatly arranged 
papers. 

‘Tube two men shook hands, and as soon 
asthe clerk had withdrawn Trevor seated 
himself Opposite the lawyer. { 

*You got my letter this morning ?”’ he 
inquired. 

* Yes, and congratulate you on the result 
of your search, 

“The case is in 
now.”’ 

“That isthe pointon which I want to 
consult you,’ said Trevor, lowering his 
voice, aud drawing his arm-chair a little 
nearer. 

“IT suppose there is no doubt that, given 

toy Etheredge is unable w prove his par- 
ents’ marriage, my claim will be ad- 
unitted ?”’ 

“None whatever. You are heir-at-law, 
and it i8 impossible to dispute your 
title.”’ 

“And the fact of the late Squire having 
brought up his children with him, and 
trealing them as legitimate, would bave no 
weight?” 

‘Certainly it would have a certain amount 
of weigtt, vul, failing other proots,it would 
not substantiate this voung uian's claim,and 
you inust bear in mind that your cousin 
was never known any reference to his mar- 
riage.”’ 

‘The reason tor that being that he ran 
aWay With his wile, who was very young; 
and in order to marry her he had to commit 
perjury in swearing she was of age,’’ put in 
‘Trevor, shrugging iis shoulder seorntully, 
aS if the delicacy of a man’s conscience, 
which looked on undiscovered perjury as a 
crime, Were to hlthh 1nexXDp 


your own hands 


} cable, 
“tle was always in iortal terror of that 
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to ine five thousand pounds.” 


“Then this Miss Vivien,supposing things 



































remained in their present attitude, would 
be heiress to a very a“ fortune. 

“What sort of girl is she? She gave 
promise of beauty.” 

“And she has fulfilled it,” said Trevor, 
emphatically, a flush mounting to his fair 
face. 

“She is the loveliest woman 1 have ever 
seen.”’ 

The lawyer looked at him steadily, and 
then broke into a low laugh. 

“You seein very enthusiastic, 
friend. 

“Tt would be curious if you were to fall 
in love with a girl whose money you in- 
tend appropriating. 

“And besides, your first matrimonial 
venture was so unpleasant in its results 
that I should not have thought you would 
be willing to risk another.”’ 

Trevor bit bis lips and moved uneasily 
in his chair—evidently he did not relish the 
allusion that the lawyer had made with a 
certain malicious enjoyment. 

“A second might retrieve it,’? he answer- 
ed, trving to speak lightly, and to say the 
truth I am more than half inclined to make 
the venture. 

“In case Vivien became my wife,I should 
produce her brother from bis inheritance, 
although of course I should produce the 
will, and get half the property, as well as 
ny own five thousand. 

“However, I must first of all secure my- 
self in case of failure, and for that purpose 
I shal! progeed to Glasbury to-night.” 

“You are playing ratier a desperate game 
let me tell you,” said Winterton, taking up 
a knife, and balancing it carefully on his 
finger, “if you should fail.” 

‘There is no danger of that ; you are my 
only confidant, and as you wrote to me at 
Cairo, and first suggested the plan directly 
after the Squire’s death, and as, moreover, 
you are to have a substantial percentage on 
all I gain. 

I don’t think it at all probable you will 
betray me,’’ responded ‘Trevor, coolly, but 
casting avery penetrating glance on his 
oon federate. 

“You see, you have the double motive of 
spite and self-interest to keep you si- 
lent.”’ 

“Ob, you needn't be afraid of me. I, as 
you know, have an intense dislike to this 
young heir, who oiten tried to prevail on 
his father to employ another solicitor, be- 
cause, forsooth, ny manner of conducting a 
lawsuit did not come up to my young 
knight errant’s ideaof honor! 

“T often resolved tocry quits with him 
some time, and my desire has lost none of 
its keenness. 

“TI only want to impress upon you the ne- 
cessity of being careful.”’ 

“An utterly superftiuous caution, my dear 
sir. 

“When men are playing with edged 
tools, they are notapt to be distinguished 
by a disregard of the sharpness of their 
weapons, and I am fully aware of the ne- 
cessily of keeping iny eyes open.” 

He drew his watch from his pocket, and, 
alter glancing at it, rose Ww yo, 

“And now, good-bye. Don’t be under 
any apprehensions with regard to my cour- 
aye. 

Remsteaher, I have put my hand to the 
plough, aud there is no turning back.”’ 


| 


my dear 





CHAPTER IV. 
ERHAPS Roy Etheredge’s reticence 


concerning his journey might have 
been understood if his sister 


could | 


——— 





Lave seen him, late that afternoon, standing | 


just withinthe porch ofa 
church,away amongst the Welsh hills,talk- 
ing very earnestly to a young girl of about 
nineteen—a fair little winsome maiden,who 
without being actually pretty, could yet 
lay claim to an expression of wondertful 
sweetness, 

His arm was round her waist, and her 
pretty head, with its smart little velvet cap 
and bright-colored feather, nestled against 
his shoulder in 4 manner that left little 
doubtasto the relationship existing be 
tween thern. 

Of course they were lovers, and almost 
equally of course their true love bad run 
very far frou sinoothly, inasmuch as Alice 
Matthison’s uncle, the rector of Giasbury, 
had put his veto against their becoming en- 
gaged, and, while peremptorily forbidding 
Alice to hold any communication with Roy 
Etberedge, bad taken every means in his 
power to see that this mandate was carried 
into effect. 

But it is not to be supposed that a man of 
nearly sixty can outwit a girl. of nine- 
teen. : 

Although, asa rule, Alice was dutiful 
enough,and followed most of her guardian's 
directions, she thought In this Instance a 
little license was not only excusable, but 
justified. 

Consequently,as Roy dared not approach 
the rectory in his flying visits, she made a 
rule of meeting him in the cuurch. 

This was of rare oceurrence,for they lived 
more than a hundred miles apart, therefore 
it was not often Roy could manage to get 
over. 


Etheredge had met her accidentally.some | 
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“I suppose there is no more chance of 
Mr. Matthison giving in now than there 
was SIX months ago, Alice?’’ said Roy, de- 
Sponding.y, and the girl shook her 
head. 

‘Leas, I think, for he is firmly resolved 
I shal! mnarry my cousin Jack, and he bas 
threatened me with unheard-of penalties if 
he catches me holding any communication 
_ you,”’ she answered, with a very sad 
sigh. 

“Oh, dear, how | wish I 
age hd 


were of 
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Love and Duty. 


BY M. W. PAXTON, 








we met. For my sake, Myrtie, if not 
for your own, you should take better 
care of yourself ?’’ 

Fred Folliott had met Myrtle Harring- 
ton face to face. 

At first she bad colored, and made as if 
she would avoid him. 

Kut the encounter was inevitable, and the 
deep pink that overspread her cheek as 
her timid eyes net his, betokened that the 
meeting was not altogether disagreeable, 

Myrtle Harrington was dressed in a suit 
of much-worn brown debege, guiltless of 
trimmings, and made up alter the scantiest 
of fashious—but she needed not the exter- 
nal adjuncts of dress to set off the rare,deli- 
cate loveliness of her face and form, 

She was tall and pale, with a transparent 
coinplexion, faintly colored with rose, blue 
eyes, deep and soft as velvet, and dewy 
crimson lips, while her luxuriant brown 
hair, waved in ripples of Nature’s oniy 
crimping, was worth in a heavy coronet 
around the top of her head. 

“Ain I pale?” she said, 

“Not more than usual,I think. 
the weather is warin, and 
oppressive.” 

Mr. Folliott bad tarned and was walking 
with her now, 

She glanced doubtfully up at him. 

“Do not let ine take you out of your way, 
Fred,”’ she said. 

“My way is yours,Myrtle ; unless,”’ and 
he looked keenly into her eyes,**vou would 
preter to be rid of uy Company.”’ 

“Fred, that is hardly just!" 

“But you are the strangest girl, Myrtle!’’ 
he cried, impulsively ; 1 can’t inake you 
outatall. Soumetines 1 think you don’t 
want my companionship.”’ 

Myrtle bit her lip. 

“I can’t help your thoughts, Fred.”’ 

*You love ine?” 

“You know that I 
swered piteously,. 

“Then why will you not become my wite 
atonce? Why will you toil on, wearing 
yourself out at that sewing mnachiue, when 
I stand, ready and anxious at any moment 
to give you @ home and work tor us both ? 
I have asked you the question many times 
betore, Myrtle. Lask itnow for the lass 
tline.”’ 

“J cannot marry you, Fred!’ uttered 
Myrtle Harrington, with a paling cheek 
aud faltering voice. 

“But why not ? 
love me,”’ 

“If we could always follow the 
of our hearts—” 

Myrtle began. 

And then she stopped. 

“No, Fred;it is better that we should part 
at once. 

“T have no right to ask youto wear out 
your life aud youth in awaiting my possible 
future. 

‘Your love has been a bright spot in my 
clouded existence, aud I thank you for 
|| a 

“Your words are a riddle, Myrtle,”’ 

“My life is a riddle,” she retorted, impa- 
tiently. ‘And the key is in God’s hand, 
Now good-bye, Fred !”’ 

‘“‘For ever, Myrtle ?”’ 

“Yes, for ever.”’ 

‘“Myrtie,’’he cried, passionately, 
know that it cannot be so, 

“You know that I can no more help lov- 
ing you than the sun can help shining. 

* You may scorn me and tling me away, 
if you choose, but I shall be your faithful 
slave still.”’ 

She stood looking sadly at hirn. 

“Heaven, bless you for those words, 
Fred. But you inust go no farther with me 
now.’’ 

“May I not go home with you ?”’ 

“No.” 

“Why not?” 

An expression of pain came over her 
countenance. 

“Fred, you must not question me. You 
must only trust.”’ 

He turned away obedient to her words, 

Sut as he walked slowly, losing himself, 
as it were,in the great current of humanity, 
atangle of perplexed meditations flitted 
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I'll alter it, too,” Folliott muttered to him- 
soll, “or I'll know the reason why.” 

He was descending the steps of the front 
door when Charles Hyde, an intimate 
friend, came hurriedly in the opposite di. 
rection. 

*Folliott I wanted to speak to you,” 

“But lam ina burry ne 4 

*“Soaml. Folliott, I have heard bad 
news—news very hearly concerning your- 
self, and another who is very dear to you.” 

*Not—Mvyrtle ?”’ 

“Yes. Myrtle. Beaman, Folliott, and 
cast her off. She is unworthy of you. She 
is an inebriate.”’ 

“Linpossible !"’ 

“My sister-in-law has a friend who oc- 
cupies the next room to her, in Mra, Ding- 
wal!'s house, in Count Street, and she saw 
her staggering boine at nidnight last night; 
she heard the noise and comimentof the 
house. She says, moreover,that it is a coin- 
non occurrence !’’ 

‘(Great Heaven !"’ 

Folliott stood pale and stricken, as if 
some inortal blow had descended on his 
beart. 

This, then, explained the note now lying 
in his pocket. 

Myrtle bad known that they nevor could 
be more to one another than they were 
now. 

Myrtle’s eye had penetrated further than 
his own could do, 

Myrtie was an—inebriate. 

He turned back again, sick at heart, re- 
jecting the proffered consolation ot the triend 
who felt its hollowness, even while he 
spoke. 

Solitude alone could comfort him, 

The next morning he left the city to try 
and fight the battle of his heart in the si- 
lence of nature. 

Kut it was vain. 

A week afterwards he returned. 

“T would marry her if she was a common 
drunkard,’ he told himself. “I would try 
and redeem her—and if that were iimpossi. 
ble, | would give my lifeto her, to stield 
her imperfections from the public eye. 


“Ker she is miné—mine only, and for 
ever!” 
With this obstinate determination in his 


heart, he went straight to the house, which 
was the only home poor Myrtle Harrington 
knew. 

“Is it Miss Harrington you want?" said 
the honest inaid of all work. “She's in 
trouble.” 

“In trouble?” 

‘It’s ber mother, sir. Just buried,’”’ said 
the girl lowering her voice to @ whisper. 

“Her imother! I never knew that she had 
one.”’ 

“No, nor anyone else,”’ said Peggy, de- 
lighted with a new auditor to the nine days’ 
wonder of the house, “It was a stepmother 
she was, 

“She kept her in a place out in the coun- 
try, till just of late, and when she got so 
bad they wouldn't keep her, poor Miss 
Myrtle had ber here. 

“She was my father’s wite,’ says Miss 
Myrtle, ‘and | must take care of her.”’ 

“But no one knew but me and Mrs. 
Dingwall, what atrial Miss Myrtle had of 
it, trying to keep it froin the rest, working 
all day, and watching the poor, drunken 
creature all night. 

“She got out once or twice,and a pretty 
noise she inade ; but she’s dead and yone 
now, and Miss Myrtle wiil get her reward 
for all she’s done for the poor soul that had 
no friends but her in all the wide -world,.” 

As Peggy ceased ber revelation, the door 
beyond opened, and Myrtle Harrington, 
dressed in plain but deep mourning, stood 
before her lover. 

“Myrtie !’’ was all that he said. 


And she came to hin with wistful eyes 
and lips apart. 

“You know it all, Fred ?’’ 

“I know it all, dearest. The obstacle 
is gone. You will be mine now ?”’ 


*T could not marry you, Fred, with that 
charge burdening my life. 

*“T could not weigh down a second exist 
eénve with the blight of iny own. 

“T had to choose between love and 
and I choose the bitterest lot, 


duty, 
because I 


dared not cast off the responsibility God had 
laid upon me. 

“Oh, the bitterness of that hour, when IJ] 
wrote to you that we must part!’ 

“It's over now, dearest,’’ Folliott whis 
pered, softly. “And I shall not love my 
wife the less because she bas wrought out 
the problem of duty !”’ 

And Myrtle’s secret, asleep in the grave, 
Shadowed her lite no sonyer ? 
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ETIQUETTE IN MEX1CO,--Native Mexican 
Gentleman—"I deeply regretto be obliged 


to inforin you, iny dear friend, that your 

actions last nigntin the presence of that 

charining senorita were very rude,” 
American Visitor—*You shock = me, 


What did Ido? I assure vou that I tried 
ny best to make a favorable impression on 


that lovely yvirl. In fact lamin love with 
her and would not offend her for the 
world.’ 

Mexican J fear you have dashed your 
hopes then She now considers you an ‘ty 
noraut ty , oo D@ASLTY Setar i“ be 
trusted with any woman 6 happiness, 
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Atmerican—‘'Without what? Tell me 

quickly.”’ 


Mexican—'‘' Without offering her one 
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Scientific and Useful. 


Rvust.—To remove rust from tools, first 
scour them with emery moistened with sul- 
phuric acid diluted with six volumes of wa- 
yo rinse dry, and finish with oil and emery 

our. 


BARE-HeADs.—In a r read before 
the Edinburgh Health ety,Dr. Almond 
referred to the custom of having the head 
covered out of doors and uncovered within 
doors aa very injurious on account of its 
making people so sensitive to draughts of 
air as t cause them to take cold. ys, he 
said, who went bareheaded out of doors 
could stand a greater amount of venti'ation 
in sechool-rooms and sleeping-rooms than 
those who wore head coverings. 

BLoop-Foop.—The use of blood as food 
for cattle has, it is stated, been the subject 
of experiment in Denmark by a chem 
who, asa result, has now Invented ae 

tented a new kind of cake,in which blood 
ormsone of tbe chiet ingredients. This 
new food is stated to be exceedingly nutri- 
tious and wholesome, and i# eaten with 
avidity by all sorts of animals, and even by 
cows and horses, which have naturally 
a strong dislike to the smell of blood, 

In a SOLID STATE.—Soliditied whisky 
is one of the inany new things which the 
enterprise of this progressive 6 proinises 
to bring into full realization and actual use 
in the near future,and,if Dame Rumor does 
not prove fickle, the day is not far distant 
when the over-thirsty man can carry a plug 
of whisky in bis a just asa plug of 
tobacco is carried now. It is said that a Mr. 
Peterinan, living in the village of Verona, 
on the ouwkirts of Pittsburg, this State, has 
discovered a process by which he can take 
whiaky in its pure state and make It a solid 
mass, Theinventor has already applied 
for a patent, and several New York capital- 
ists have expressed a desire to go into the 
enterprise with bim. 

Coot AirR.—The French railway authori- 
ties are at present enyaged in a series of ex- 
periinents with a view of obtaining a means 
of cooling the atinosphere of their cars in 
summer. They have gone as tar as India 
for ey epee the favorite experiment 
is with a kind of punkah. A long cylinder 
runs the length of the roofof the carriage, 
furnished with fans, set in motion by re 
volving the cylinder. After many systems 
tried, this seeins the most practicable, and 
the only point in dispute ls how to get the 
motive force, The surplus steam of the 
engine has been tried on one line, and on 
another a little arrangemont like a wind- 
mnill attached to each carriage, the motion 
of the train causing the wings to revolve, 
while the occupants of each carriage 
can regulate or arrest the stream of 
air. 

Tack MACHINE.—A Connecticut man 
has perfected an automatic machine for 
making upholsterer’s tacks, and is produc. 
ing much good in that state. These tacks 
have so far been always imported, and the 
secret of the English imanutacture is not 
known. Various atternpts have been made 
in this country to devise machinery for pro- 
ducing these goods,but resulting in failure. 
One firtn sunk $20,000 in the endeavor. An- 
other firm, fifteen years ago, partly suc- 
ceeded, but failed financially. Tne new 
mnachine turns out perfect tacks at the rate 
of 150 per minute, An average dav's work 
is 60,000, One tnan can take care of tour of 
these machines. Ky using different dies 
the heads inay be either round or coge- 
shaped, and several sizes can be made, 
Alter shaping, another tmachine polishes 
the face of the metal. The inntnense quan- 
tity used is shown by the fact that an iin- 
porter in New York receives eight or ter 
tmnillions of these tacks monthly. 
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Farm and arden. 


SHEEP.—-A writer urges more careful 
atudy of pure waterand of drinksin general 
on the economy of anitnals. The privation 
of water tells tnore rapidly on health than 
abstinence from food, in every kind of 
beverage, the part efficacious for asuaying 
thirst is water. Thequantity of water re- 
quired by au animal will vary with the air's 
temperature and huinidity. A sheep re- 
quires least and a pig most water; horses 
and cattle come between. In tne care of 
sheep much water thins the blood. They 
ought not to be deprived of water, as many 


shepherds practice, norat the same time 
allowed to entirely slake their thirat. The 
lafter observation applies al#o ww horses, 


‘The sheep and horses are, of domestic ani- 
nals, the tiost sensitive to linpure water, 
For draftanitnals and sheep warm drinks 
are enervating. 

PETROLEUM AND Woop.— Wood of white 
pine exposed fully to the weather, and 
treated with a wash of petroleum over six- 
teen years ayo,says a“ fartner writer,remaing 
hard and sound with about a sixth of an 
incl: of the outside, or wo far in as the ol 





penetrated, brown and couipact, while ir 
| ther in the pine has the usual white appear 
fance. The oil with ite solid ingredients in 
* ition, entered and filled the pores 
% !, and changed it both in tex re and 
[ rance t edlar. He “ t mt 
‘ 
- ™ 4 4 : 
" 
_ P 
4 : a” 
auSe@dl Lhe SOW, as ™ fn as t mcu 
lated in any quantity, to siide freely, and 


| this freedorn from heavy loads of suow con- 


| Unued for several years. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 
EXTRAORDINARY! 


Great Reduction in Price! 


“THE SATURDAY EVENING POST” 


$2.00 a Year for Single Copy; 
—or, 


*1.00 a Year in Clubs of 10. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO: 


RAISE CLUBS 
FOR THE YEAR 1884! 


We are 


THE SATURDAY 


WOMAN AND HOME. 

Life's happiness and home happiness de- | 
pend so much on the husband and wife hav- | 
ing one heart, that no woman should con. 
sider the first few years of wedded lite lost | 
in securing this. 

Heaps of patience are required: faith, 
hoping against hope. In the hurly-burly 
of the world men have so much to try their 
tempers and worry them, it is not surpris 
ing they bring traces of life's struggle home 





| it up to her in their own often rough, awk- 


with them, justas the best of them will 
now and then unwittingiy burt a woman's 
sensitive notions of refinement, and pain | 
her by want of thought. 
If she sulks, or expects them to own they | 
are wrong,she sins against home happiness. | 
If they are worth anything, they will make 


ward way, but it will be sweet to her, nev- 
ertheless. 


The world may have set a hardening crust | 
over the husband's heart, but this is most 
easily broken through in those early days 
of love and marriage by tenderness, sym 
pathy and tact 





pleased te announce fo our patrons | 


that we have reduced our Club Kates te such a! 


figure for this year as te place Titkh Post wit 
in the reach of all Weare determined to get a vers 
large list of new subecrifers, andin order to do so we 


will receive subscriptions at 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, 
IN CLUBS OF TEN. 

And, asan inducement to send aclul, we will give 
@ gratiscopy for every cluothof tat $1 each Ree 
member, we will not eeud a single copy for lees than 
$2.0), and tn order to get the reduced rate, one most 
send atleast ten subseriptions, We cannotsend a less 
number for less than @2.00 each, 

Think of it! 


year, with one extra for sending the Club, 


10 Copies of THE POST one 


making 11 copies, for 810.00° 
Those who send Clubs, can atterwards add names at 


O1.00 each. 


We hope and trust that each of our present sub 


ecribers will send aclub at the new tates A little ef- 
fort cannot fall to secure one, and they will thereby 
be doing to themectves and trends 4 favor, aud assist 
in raising the clreulation of so pood & paper as THE 
SATURDAY FVENISG Dost 

Asto Tuk Post, there are few in this country, or 
any other country, Who are net familiar with it Fs- 
tablished in Pat, it ts the oldest paper of its kind inp 
America, and tor more than half acentury it bas been 
recognized as the Leading Literary and Family Jour- 
nal in the United States For the coming vear we 
have secured the best writer ot thi country and 
Europe, in Prose and Verse, Fact and bietion 

We trust that those of cur subecrifbers who design 
making up clubs will be inthe fell as early as possi 
ble, and make large additions to their liste, Gur 
prices to club subset bers bv the reduced rate are 
jow that if the matter is properly explained, very few 
who desire a first-class literary paper will hesitate 
to subseribe aton oc, and thank the getter-t pot the 
club for bringing the paper to their notice, Kemem- 
ber, the getter-up of a club of 10 gets a free copy of 
the paper an entire year, 





ltow to Remit. 
Payment for Vuk Post when sent bv mall should 


be in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or Dratts. When 


neither is obtaimable, send the money in a reg- | 


istered letter. Every postinaster in the country is 


required to register letters when requested, Fail- | 


ing to receive the paper within a reasonable time af- 
ter ordering, you will advise us of the fact, and 
whether you sent cash, check, money order, or regis- 


tered letter. 


Change «f Address. 
Mubecribers desiring their address changed, will 


please give their former po Tice as well as their 


present address 


Te Correspond eats. 


Addre.s all letter 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


Lock Dos 1468, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Office, 78 Sansom Mireet. 


Do not, however, make the sympathy futile 
by over-talking—a kindly pressure of the 
husband's hand, a little forethought, wait 
ing till he wishes to unburden his mind, 
without forcing confidence, will best es 
tablish vour claim to be a worthy friend 
and help meet 

Men are apt to consider women more or 


less playthings-——mistrusting their power of 


keeping a secret. 

It, pufted up with the importance of his 
confidence, the wife confides in her dearest 
friend only once in her married jife,she has 
irrevocably confirmed the impression, 

The most diffeult position for a woman 
isto make home life run smoothly where 
her husband is indifferent; but even the 
coldest and most unloving are to be won by 
cheerfulness, 
per 

Temper ; yes, a very admirable thing in 
menand yomen is an even temper <A 


patience, and good tem 


want of self-restraint mars home life more 
than anything else, 

Neither children nor servants should be 
permitted to give way to bad humors; but 
it is difficult to enforee in others what you 


| donot practice, and a little tact and consid- 


eration for others’ weaknesses will save a 


great aeal of misery in this way. 


Some men are always inclined to be cross 
in the early morning, When their minds are 
intententhe day's work, possibly with 
some unpalatable items in) the day's. pro- 
gramme before them 

Forewarned is forearmed ; the fact that 
it is so should be duly recognized, and noth 
ing done to ruffle or annoy them. 

ih 


SANCTUM CHAT. 


EVERY man must sleep according to his 
temperament. Fight hours is the average 
If a man requires alittle more or less, he 
will find it out for himself. Whoever by 
work, pleasure, sorrow, or by any other 
cause, is regularly diminishing his sleep, is 
destroving bis lite. A man may hold out 
fora time, but nature keeps close accounts, 


and no man can deceive her. } 


“TREE-PLANTING Day,’’ a Boston paper 
suggests, would make a pleasant and useful 
| addition to the list of anniversaries in the | 
Bast. ‘The older school children ot the 
| suburbs and country towns would enjoy the 
practice hugely, and it would be but a few 
years before the Sabaralike streets and 
squares, now so common in New England 
‘rural improvement so 
cities’ got to work, would be changed into 

verdant oases.”’ 


towns, since the 


| At a meeting of the New York Anthro-_| 
| pological Society, recently, one member de- 
clared that he believed he had demonstrated 
the truth of thought transterence, and, 
| among other curious things, said that he 
had established thought dialogue between 


| himself and a patient in a trance state, cal] 


jing the patient out of — the trance by him 
iself thinking the order to waks un 
and receiving the patient’s answer 
A mental one 
\ 
ted am : ae mu tt 
newspapers of that city, one in wl 


writer says ; I recommend that on retir 
ing to rest you should place a pocketband 


} kerchief under your pillow 


Should you 


ot the field or plumage of birds, with vary- 


/ easel looking very muchas if it had acci- 
' dentally rolled across the fairartist’s palette. 








POST. 


EVENING 


| be aroused by analarm of fire, steep the 


handkerchief in water and tie it round your | 
head, covering your mouth and nostrils. 
This will enable the wearer to withstand the | 
suffocating influence of smoke, and give | 
himor her a valuable chance of escape. 
For years I was an amateur fireman, and 
s» proved the efficacy of this plan.”’ 

Tue agony of agonies this season which 
most attracts the attention of the ladies fair, 
is the hand-painted bounet. Hours of in- 
tense thought and quarts of paint are 
wasted in an attempt to imitate the flower 
ing suecess. Once ing while a bonnet is 
painted that is ‘‘perfectly awfully lovely,’’ 
and then again «a bonnet is taken from the 


We saw ove the other day that resembled a 
pan of sour milk after a thunder storm, in 
delicate shading. It is largely a matter of 
artistic culture whether the bonnet be asuc- 


cess or pot. 


Tue skyward growth of buildings in 
New York has attracted the State Legisla- 
ture, and it is not unlikely that, in the 
end, the law will step in between the city 
lots and the sky. It is proposed to limit | 
the height to seventy feet on streets not ex- 
ceeding sixty feet in width; if the streets | 
are wider, the buildings may be eighty feet | 
high. <A building going up there is report- | 
ed to aspire to the height of fifteen stories. 
One by one our old illusions vanish. — It 
“The lot extends up to the | 
sky ;"’ but the high house cuts off light 
from its neighbor, and, worst of all its 
funits, its roof isout of reach of the fire 
department’s hose-pipes—it may set the 
city on fire. 





used to be said : 


Mucu ery and little wool often marks the 
operation of our legislative bodies. At this 
session the Senate talked two hours upon, 
and finally passed, a bill to pay $15 from | 
the Treasury to a Chicago firm which over- | 
paid that amount of taxes, and a bill has 
been pending in Congress tor several years 
to reimburse a private of the Twenty-third 
Infantry, a colored man, tor clothing de- 
stroyed. President Grant once vetoed a 
bill that authorized a rebate of 89—not be- 
cause of the amount, but the principle in- 
volved, and Senator McCreery, of Ken- | 
tucky, made the greatest speech of his life | 
when he tried to get the Senate to pass the 
bill over the President’s veto. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury wrote a letter to Con- | 
gress, saying that millions of dollars were 
involved in the bill, and the debated upon | 
its passage lasted several days. 





THE Japanese native papers are crying 
out at the extinction of the lacquer industry 
of the country. The tree from which the 
varnish is obtained is disappearing. For 
merly, like the mulberry tree, on which the 
silkworm feeds, it was protected by law. 
Each family ot the upper classes was com- 
pelled to rear one hundred trees, the muid- 
dle classes seventy, and the lower classes 
forty. Since this law fell into desuetude the 
cultivation of the Jacquer tree has rapidly | 
declined The trees were cut down with 
out care. and none were planted to replace | 
them, so that they have become exceeding 
ly rare, while the price of lacquer has enor 
mously increased. Similar com™laints, too, | 
are heard of the process of disaftorestation 
going onin Japan since the ancient law | 
which required every one who cut down a_ 
tree to plant two in its place, was abolished. 


PROMINENT men, including a great many 
clergymen, are said to be believers in the 
mind cure. Diseases of all kinds, it is 
claimed, are because of a lack of faith. 
Fear, which ts inverted taith, is one ot the 
inciting causes of physical ailment. Ot 
course this craze is but the repetition of an | 
old, old story. From the medicine man in 
his Wigwam, all through the history of the 
race, certain religious, mystica] zealots have 


claimed that aind is so far superior to mat- 
ter as to be able to control it. The power 
to heal the sick is regarded in manv coun 


. t} Deer 


intelligent a « 
munity as that of Boston should give a 
ceptance to so old a superstition. It is, nev- 
ertheless, true that the imagination has 
much to du with the fancied ailments 


nervous peopie, Many hundreds of Uhou- 
sandsof human beings think they are sick 


| when all they really need is some stimulus 


that will set them to work, or some absorb. 
ing pursuit that will take them out of them- 
selves. When one’s energies are directed 
outward instead of inward, there is no time 
for brooding over fancied ailments. This 
is all there is in faith cures or mind cures. 

CONSIDERABLE attention has recently 
been attracted to a new system of treating 
obesity, and on which a treatise Jately ap. 
peared in London. Tne diet of a cured pa- 
tient was something like the following : For 
breakfast, a large cup of black tea without 
milk or sugar, and two ounces of bread 
with plenty of butter, at 7.30 in winter, or 
at 6 or 6.30 in summer. For dinner, be- 
tween 2 and 3 o'clock, soup, ‘‘otten with 
marrow.’* four to six and a haift ounces of 
roast or boiled meat, vegetables in modera- 
tion, but no potatoes,and almost no saccha- 
rine turnips. After dinner a little fresh 
fruit, or a salad, or stewed fruit, without 
sugar, with twaor three glasses of light 
wine, followed by a large cup of black tea, 
without milk or sugar. Supper of black 
tea, fat roast meat, or eggs, or some ham 
with fat bologna sausage, smoked or fresh 
fish, and a little bread well buttered, with 
cheese and tresh fruit, tormed the conclud- 
ing mea) at the hour of 7 or 8. 

WHILE the phonograph has been justly 
regarded asa marvel, it has so far proved a 
mere scientific toy ; but linguists have just 
discovered a use for it by employing it in 
recording sounds and dialects of barbarous 
tribes so as to throw light upon the origin 
and growth of languages. It will be re- 
membered that the phonograph records 
with precision the actual utterances of the 
person who talks into it. The metal coil 
on which the impression is made can be 
kept a thousand years, and will then repro- 
duce accurately the original speaker's words 
and peculiaritics. What interest it would 
certainly create if we could reproduce with 
absolute precision the spoken words of De- 
mosthenes, Cicero, the apostles, and all the 
great men and women of the past. Yeu 
our descendants thousands of years from 
now will be able to hear an exact reproduc 
tion of the speech of the noted men = and 
men and women of this generation, 

AMONG the various trades unions in Eng 
land there are several composed of womer. 
Any competent workwoman can be admit 
ted toany of them on the recommendation 
ot two members. Anentrance fee of 25 
cents, a weeks subscription of five cents to 
ward the benefit fund, and six cents per 
quarter tothe management tund, entit| 
member to receive benefits. When out «: 
work or disabled by sickness she receive. 
$1.50 a week. On a death occurring a levy 
of twelve cents a member is made, and paid 
to the nominee of the deceased, or other 
person legally entitled. In 1874 the fe- 
wale bookbinders formed the first) union. 
At present the upholstresses, the shirt and 
collar-makers, sewing-machinists, dress- 
makers and milliners all have their socie- 
ties. Far from being troublesome, union- 
ism is favorable to all; to the woman, %e 
cause it assures assistance in case of ji))- 
health and when out of employment ; to 


| the employers, because they can always 


rely on the efficiency of a workwoman be- 
longing to a union. 

Any pérson, however ill-informed, might 
easily get at the exact height of a tree, house 
or other object, when the sun shines,or dur- 
ing bright moonlight, by marking two lines 
on the ground, three feet apart, and then 
placing in the ground on the line nearest to 
the sun a stick that shall stand exactly three 
feet out of the soil. When the end of the 
shadow of the stick exactly touches the tur 
thest line, then also the shadow of the tree 
will be exactly in length the same measure 
ment as its height. Of course, in such a 
case, the sun will be atan exact angle of 
45 degrees. Measurements of this charac- 
ter could be best effected in the summer. 


when the sun is powe rtul has reached to a 
ght int heavens, and when 
, ving gree 80 as 
I iny t wil 
5] Mav I have occurred, it mig 
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y a matter of interest th 
on warn summer dayg to take the height ot 
prominent trees, and so to compare growth 
of | trom year to year 
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THE SATURDAY 





WHO TOLD? 





Whe told Kitty Clyde that the Summer was coming, 
With seng-birds and blossoms and dew ’ 

I met her just now, and a tune sire was humming, 
Far sweeter than any I knew. 

Who told Kitty Clyde that theSummer was coming ? 
Did you, little Sparrow, did you ? 


NotI, Jennie Wren: for I start out so early, 
Before there's a leaf on the tree, 

That every one seems to look soleinn and surly, 
And won't pay attention to me: 

For Summer Is late, though the sparrow is early, 
So [didn’t tell ber, you see! 


Who told her, I wonder? The roses could never 
Have whispered the secret so soon ; 

For, though they are very delightful and clever, 
Their hearts are not opentill June : 

And not any bird that I know of could ever 
Have taught her so pretty a tune, 


A robin flew down in the midst of the clatter; 
The noise had prevented his rest ; 
And he listened awhile to the chippering chatter, 
As he stroked the bright plumes oa his breast. 
**Who told Kitty Clyde? Oh! what matter? What 
matter’ 
Why, nobody told her! She guessed !*" 


*‘She guessed it! she guessed it! Ha, ha! who can 
doubt it?’* 

Then upto his bowers he flew, 

And laughed atthe fuss they were making about it, 
*Twas true ! and they knew it was true! 

But we don't know who told Kitty darling, unless it 
Was you, Robin Redbreast ! ‘Twas you ? 

pee i  — _ - 


er Stratagem. 


BY RANDALL W. BAYLE. 


APTAIN LUCIEN GAUTHIER bav. | 


ing been ordered to report himself to 

the general commanding the French 
forces in Strasburg, had found very corm- 
fortable quarters there. 

He had been billeted in the house of a 
stately dame, a widow who bore the sound. 
ing naine of Von Stralendorff, but she was 
evidently of French extraction, although 
her naine was 80 decidedly Gerinan. 

Her syimpathies were also French, as the 
cordial hospitality she extended to the | 
young officer amply proved. 

She lived in a quainc old mansion, whose 
spacious garden overlooked the river 
Rhine. 

Her domestics were few, consisting of an 
ancient couple, named Pratzner, and their 
sluggish, but good-natured daughter, a 
buxom, robust young woinan of twenty 
years of age, called Katrina. 

Captain Lucien Gauthier wastreated with 
as inuch consideration as if he had been a 
relative. 

His personal merits, however, tnay -have 
had something to do with this treatinent. 

He possessed, in an eminent degree, the 
art of pleasing—possessed it naturally and 
unobtrusively. 

He had a good figure, tall and command- 
ing, anda frank and open expression of 
countenance, 

He became a uniforin adinirably. 

He looked like a real soldier, not one 
dressed up for a holiday parade. 

The dark, heavy moustache that graced 
his upper lip added to his wiartial appear- 
ance, 

His flow of animal spirits were great, and 
his small talk inexhaustible. 

The widow Stralendorff found him a 
most entertaining guest, and the interest 
she took in providing tor Lis comfort rather 
surprised our young captain, though he 
never troubled himself much in the wav of 
reflection. 

He took the world carelessly as it caine 
to himn, and made the most of it under all 
circumstances, 

The thought did not vccur to him, how- 
ever, that she inight haves a design on biin 
in the way of mnatriinony, and wished him 
to fill the place of the departed Von Strale.i- 
dortt; but when be considered that she 
was sixty and he was twenty-five, he dis- 
carded the idea as preposterous. 

He had been but a week beneath this 
hospitable roof when the DameVon Stralen- 
dortf inforined hiin that a niece of bers was 
about to pay ber a visit—the young lady be- 
ing the daughter of her youngest and only 
surviving brother 

“Tain glad sieis coming, ’said the widow, 
“for I think you will enjoy some teminine 
society younger than mine.” 

‘The captain thought there wasa sly Big- 
Dificance in these words, but then be might 
have been inistaken. 

“Anne has been well educated, and is 
tolerably pretty, and sol think you will 
like her,"’ continued the old lady. 

lf Daine Von Stralendortf bad intened to 
excite the captain’s curlosity in regard to 
the forthcoming visitor,she fully succeeded 
in doing so. 

He looked forward anxiously for the day 
of her arrival. 

He had not long to wait. 

Anne caine the second day after the an- 
nouncement Lhat she was coming. 

Captain Gauthier was duly introduced to 
her, and he did like her. 

She was pretty as ber aunt had said—very 
pretty. 

Her figure, though small, was lightly pro- 
portioned, and ber features were of tbe 
Flemish type. 


| 


She had the kind of face tiiat Ru be ns 
ved to paint 
A peach " x10n, # 4 
i pS 4 4 
— at t pn 
A x ant r i 
ething of that glossy, s tint 4 
silk displays when it hanys from the 
cocoon. 


Anne was in her twentieth year, and was 
a self-posseased young lady. 


| She and Captain Gauthier soon became | 

the best of friends. 

| They rode together, they sailed together 

| Upon the Rhine, they sang duets ether, 
to the great delight of the relict of Von 

| Stralendorft, and they took walks together 

In the garden by moonlight. 

All this was very romantic, and you will | 
| naturally suppose that it led to the inevita- | 
ble result. 
} It did, 
Captain Gauthier soon found that the | 
pretty and agreeable Anne had awakened | 
| & new sensation in his heart, and he began 
| to fear he was falling in love with her. 
| I say fear, because Gauthier, despite his 
| carelessness and light-heartedness, was a 
| nan of honor, 
|, He knew that he bad no business to fall 
in love with Anne, or induce her to fall in 
love with him, 

So he took her into his confidence as a 
preventive against both there evils, 

He was the affianced husband of the 
daughter ofa rich citizen in Paris, named 
Ayrault, and their nuptials were merely 
awaiting the termination of the campaign. 

Napoleon the Third expected to wake a 
short war with Germany. 

And so he did. 

But it did not end in the inanner arranged 
on bis program. 

This marriage was one of convenience, as | 
it is called, and had been arranged by the 
heads of the families Gauthbierand Ayrault. 

The young people had no voice whatever 
in the inatter. 

Their acquiescence was a matter of 
course, 

They were both eligible parties, and the 
settleinents on eitner side were to be ample. 
| Ifthey could not love each other when 
they caine together as man and wife that 
would be their tault. 

Sut life is not devoid of consolation. 

Failing to love each other, they could, in 
true French fashion, love somebody else. 

Lucien Gauthier grew to manhood with 
this prospective marriage hanging over 
him. 

The contract had been signed when both 








| Were in their nongae. 


Lucien had never seen Julie Avyrault 
since the signing of the contract,and he bad 
conceived an intense dislike against his pro. | 
mised wife, and had inwardly resoived that | 
he never would marry her. 

This feeling had induced hitn to adoptthe | 
career of a soldier. 

He thought it would require less courage 
to face the enemy than a wife he could not 
love—-nay, whose very name he had learned 
to loathe. 

He never uttered it even without making 
a grimace. 

But this resolve placed our gallant cap- 
tain in rather an awkward situation, for his 
contract bound hit to Julie Ayrauit, and if 
he would not marry her, he could not hon- 


| orably ofter his hand to any other woran. 


The thought of this, however, never 
troubied hin until he encountered the 
sprightly little woman who rejoiced in the 
name ot Anne, and then it occurred to hina 
that it would be a pleasantthing if he was 


| a free inan. 


Sut he knew he was not, and so be tman- 


| fully resolved to tell Anne the truth and 
| prevent her falling in love with hiin, as she 


seemed very well inclined to Go, and to 
check his own growing passion—nip it in 
the bud, aS it were, before it could attain a 
proporuion troublesome to his peace of 
mind, 

To bis surprise, and disappointment mine | 
gled somewhat with it, Anne appeared to 
consider that it was his duty to marry Julie 
Ayrault. 

“What! whether I love her or not ?’’ he 
demanded. 

“Oh, you will learn to love her,’’ she an- 
swered. 

“Never !”’ be cried emphatically ; and he 
was aboutto add that it was lin possible now 
that he had mether,but prudence restrained 
hitn. 

“Oh, yes, you will!” insisted Anne. 
“She is very amiable, not bad-lookiuy,and 
ashe will inake you a good wile.” 

This assertion ainazed the captain. 

“Do you know her, then ?”’ be inquired, 

“Oh, ves; [have met ber frequently in 
Raris. She was educated at tue sauie pon- 
sionnat,’ 

“Did sh@ever speak of me 

“Often. Her heartis set upon this mar- 
riage. She loves you, if you do not love 
ber, I know.” 

Captain Gauthier siniled distally. 

“How can Llove her ?’? be responded. 
“Especially after——" 

He paused contusedly. 

“What?” sie asked pensively. 

“Nothing—no tmatter! Ou, why don’t 
the governer order a sortie, or someting, 
so I could get a chance to be killed off 1’ 

“Oh, don’t!’ cried Anne in alarin, 

The order for 4 sortie caine,as ID expressly 
lo aceoipodate the « tprlain. 

He tinished bis Ureakiast basti!y,and then 
began to equip hituself lor the Neild. 

Madame Vou Stralendort! bad returned 


Pe 


to herown rooin, but Anne retmiatied to 
assist his in equilppiuy tiitaselt, 

She stooped under lis riyzitarm,| ucKling 
on his belt, while tie eld thesw i} in his 
Jett band ; and as sii lasped th hue 
he noticed that ber fi S treia lL, and 
her lace wor t 
a 4 

biis rip sriii GIGS 
uUlitarVv action, @ncircied Al S Waist, aud 


drew ber to lig breast. 


~ 


Her head rested contidingly against his 


| we meet again.’ 


EVENING POST. 


chest, and her upturned eyes were raised to 
his, betraying too piainly the secret of her 
heart. 

She loved him. 

There was no mistaking the story told by 
those violet orbs, 

“Ob, f you should be killed!" she imur- 
mured, plaintively. 

He bent his head and kissed the red, 
pouting lips consolingly. 

She accepted the k.ss as a matter of 
course, 

‘Don't worry,” he said; “I shall return 
in safety to you, that is, if vou'll promise to 


| marry me when I come back.’’ 


“Oh, how can I?” 

‘Easy enough.” 

“But Julie Ayrault ?”* 

“IT shall never marry ber.” 

“Oh, vou tiust.”’ 

“Then I'll put inyselfin the way of the 
first cannon-ball I see coming.”’ 

“No, no; you mustn't do that.” 

*Proinise to marry me, then.”’ 

“Well, then—I—]——” 

“Will?” 

*Y-e-8 1” 

He kissed her again. 

“That's a dear girl,’ he cried. “Jast 
mention the subject to your aunt while Tin 
gone, will you? I shall write to iy father 
in Paris the moment I return, and tell bim 
to have the contract with Julie Ayrault an 
nulled. And now,a short forewell until 


Once inore be kissed ber and then hurried 


, from the room, 


She ran to the window and watched hiim 
as he inounted his horse in the court-yard, 
and rode out through the tassive gate, 
which old Pratzner held open tor him, and 
then let it clang heavily to when he was 
gone, 

“Oh, if he should never come back !”’ she 
exclaimed, 

Madame Von Stralendortt eutered the 
apartment and approached her. 

“He is pone,’’ she said, 

“Yes. Alas, if lL should never see him 
inore {"’ 

“Don't borrow trouble, Waris a perilous 
gaine, and he mnust take his risk with the 
rest. leis brave and active, and, let us 
hope, Prov. deuce will spare him to you, 
You love him.” 

“Oh, dearly !” 

“IT don’t wonder at that. He's a noble 
voung tinan. [could almost love him my- 
self—that 1s, if 1 was a litthe younger. But 
does he love you ?” 

“T believe he does, withall his soul.”’ 

“Very good. So, then, your stratagem 
has succeeded, and you can thank ime for 
SU pyestingy it. 

“T do, aunt, and I am under infinite ob- 
ligations to you,.”’ 

“Tush ! you're welcome. T should never 
have thought of itif Thad not taken alaney 
tothe youny fellow muivself.’’ 

The rest of that day passed anxiously to 
Anne. 

From the upper windows of the mansion 
she watebed the bridge that crossed the 
river, and the fleids upon the opposite 
shore, 

Sue saw the troops from the city file gaily 
over the bridge, their bayonets glistening 
in the sunlight, a glittering array. 

She heard the reports of the cannon, but 
the scene of strife was beyond ber vision. 

Hours passed away, and then the little 
army that had tiarched so proudly and con- 
fidently away, Came back straggling and in 


|} disorder. 


Kiven ber inexperienced eye could read 
these tokens of deltoat. 

lier heart began to beat painfully. 

Where was Lucien Gauthier ? 

Dead, wounded, aprisoner ?-—or alive and 


, returning in sa éty ? 


The soand of the pate-bell soon answered 
chat question for her, 

She hurried down to mneet hitn. 

He was harassed and worn, and covered 
With dust, but unwounded, 

He bad passed turougu the strife un- 
seathect. 


Jt was a tender meeting between them. 


In the joy that each experienced, they 
knew how muck tiev loved each other. 

He wentto lis chauiber and changed his 
unilorin, and then sal down to the repast 
prepared for tii 

The neal was partaken of with very few 


words, for the eaptarn tad brought a good 
appetite frome the field wit blip. 

When be had tintshed, the table was 
cleared of all buttue wine and fruit. 

Then Lucien foun! hits tongue. 

Then he looked at Anne,wh » Sat opposite 
him and then at Mactauie Von Stralendorff, 
who cecupled the head of tle table, and 
again at Aune. 

“Have you told your aunt? he enquired, 

“Yes,” answered Anne, demurely. 

“Hfave you any objection ?” 

“Not the slightest,’ replied Madame Von 
Straiendortf, urbanel y 

“You know tiny family ? 

"ALL about eu 


“But you do not know all about me,”’ in- 
terposed Anne, with a rogiuish sulle | ‘and 
when I have Salidalew w rds to you, you | 
Will ayres to tare Julie Ayrault.”’ 

oN, ver ° 

[ su Cu marry ou 
‘ , 
‘ 4 “ _ ad et a] ' 
j 
as ‘ 
? » eres 


you love . 
“Fortune tavored wy scheme in sending 


ee 


EE ——— 


you here to my aunt—for she is my aunt, 
although she tnarried a (jertman. 

“She wrote me word that you were quar- 
tered in her house, and s) I cane as Anne; 
my name is Julie Anne, although you may 
not know it."’ 

“I know that | love yvou,"'interrupted Lu- 
cien, “and that you are to be my wife—forl 
shall abide by the contract now—and that is 
all that is necessary.”’ 

“Then you will forgive the little deception 
I practised upon you ?' asked Julie. 

It was an idle question. 

Of course he did. 
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~ His Lesson. 


BY F. Rk. NELSON, 





UKE TRAMWAY was thirty-five years 
old. 

4d He had been married twelve years, 
aud four bright, loving children were his to 
love and to eare for. 

His wife, Maud, was true and devoted. 

Hie had loved her with all bis heart, and 
she had returned that love in tall. 

Ilow happy Luke Tramway waa during 
the first tnonths of bis marriage; and bow 
bappy was Maud. 

Notacloud to cast a shadow on that 
bright sphere of love and good will,and not 
ajar to disturb the harmony of the sweet 
tusic, 

They were capable of joy, and their cup 
was tilled to the brim. 

Could the elouds ever come? 

They told themselves, never. 

Such love as theirs could not die out, and 
as for truth and faith, they were both sure 
and stead fast. 

And so, in sunshine and gladness, their 
first child was born, and new joy was 
theirs, 

‘Twelve vears had passed since the happy 
morning of wedded life—years of uninter- 
rupted prosperity—and the house of Luke 
Tramway contained all of outward things 
that can mnake life joyous, 

And yet the brightness was gone, 

A heart bad been in a teasure divorced 
from the home, 

The busband bad been giving more and 
more of himself to bis business, until the 
whole suin of bis aspirations and desires 
had been transterred to tue work of gaining 
worldly wealth. 

Gradually, but surely, the crust had been 
gathering about his heart, shutting it out 
frourthe joys that had once given him 
peace and comfort. 

At the age of five-and-thirty be had grown 
pale and careworn, with an incipient stoop 
in bis shoulders, and a touch of frost upon 
his head. 

He carne now to his home with no bright 
ness, but he brought care and study—care 
and study of the increasing of his store 
of worldly goods. 

“Tuke,’’ said his wife to him, one day, 
“will you not go with us to grandta- 
ther'’s ?”’ 

She and the children had planned to go to 
her grandfather's country house, for recrea- 
tion and fresh air. 

*No, Maud ; | cannot leave iny business, 
You and the children can go ws well with- 
out me”? 

“Hut, Luke’ —putting her arm around 
his neek, we should enjoy ‘timore if you 
could enjoy it with us, Aud—you need 
tie rest and the respite.’’ 

‘No, no, Maud—I must make hay while 
Lhe sun Shines.” 

“And what will you do with the sub- 
stance you are gathering ?"’ the wile asked, 
With ber arin still around him. 

“What? Why, we will enjoy it in the 
time to come,” 

“Why not enjoy it now ?” 

“That is just ikea woman.” And Luke 
looked up and siniled—not the bright smile, 
as Of vore, but an alinost cynical simile. 
And headded-- You are like the humming 
bird, Skimming frowu ower to fower, with 
no thouyht of the tiorrow,”’ 

“You are unjust, Luke. I do have 
thought of the morrow andthe wealth I 
would lay up is healty and happiness. You 
are not gaining heaith ; you are not 
happy.’ 

Luke broke from tis wite’s embrace, with 
an exclamation of tipatience, and = thortly 
alterwards, with a heavy heart, she left 
hin poring over 4 tnass of business papers, 

She stood fora tmoment at tie door and 
looked back Upon titi, 
| She saw his white fluigers pressed upon 
| his brow ; she saw the Llue veins standing 
out upon the hollow temples, 

She saw the lines of care upon the pale 
face ; and she saw the fugitive pencillings 
otsiiver in his tair. 

And when she finally departed, her heart 
was swelling with prayer to (rod tora gleam 
of the o.d-time }Ov. 

Maud and the children went into the 





country, leaving Luke to his business ; but 
| thev fidd met stop) my 
\A 


When they returned,Maud’s grandfather 


caine with them. 
“Hlow is this, Maud ?’’ asked Luke. 
1 OWuy are vou back #o soon ? 


I eould notenjoy inysell, Luke, while! 

| i f a here alor 
shaw! I ws doing igh. And 
’ i] i i r sce in 
| Sa 

4 
‘ 
v Vv ‘ f sti retired, 
Luke and Mr. Farwell sataloue in tiie Ii 
| brary. 








“Come, my boy,”' said the old man, plea- 
santiy, “put away your papers; | want to 
talk with you.” 

“You are just in time, grandfather. I 
have examined the last one.” 

And Luke pushed away the papers which 
he had bundled up, and leaned back 
wearily. 

“J want to tell vou a story, Luke. 
I should like to bear a story.” 
iny own Oxper 


*“(jood, 

“But this is a story of 
lence.” 

“So much the better.’ 

“Luke, the father of your wile was ny 
gon. J have lived far beyoud the allotted 
span oof human life, and have seen and 
learned manuel. 

‘One lesson 
others, and that 
now. 

“In 


learned above all 
I wish to give you 


have I 
lesson 


Luke, 
and eoufort if it was to 


my youth, I planned that I 


would find peace 
be found; and to that end I set miysell at 
work. 


“When I was first married I thought if I 
ever could own a good home and be tree 
from debt, with health and strength, 1 
should find the joy I sought. 

“The tine came, 

“The howe was mine; the health was 
mine, and 1 was free trom debt. 

“But the joy had not come. 

“In inv home were many cares, and in 
my business were more cares. 

“My children were prowlng 
felt they must be provided for. 

“Let them be grown upto belp ime; and 
let me soe tbeur settiod, and the joy would 
be more. 

“The years passed on. 

“The joy [sought was in the future, and I 


up, and J 


longed tor it. 
‘Goal after 

tance, and I 

Other still in aedvuer 
“With feverish! 


I set up in the dis- 


goal did 
ouly to find an- 


reaenie 4 cane’ 
tbor TD pushed on, assur. 
Ing myself that 4 erecting a tabric 
which should support iy wreat joy at last, 
that in the end | should tind eoustort, and 
be satisfied. 

“My children their 
growing caine new and unlocked for cares, 

“And at lent the dark iessenyer of 
death caine, and one fairest and worst 
promising Mowers was eat down. 

“Jn time, another fell, and 
caine with this double stroke. 

“Then TL planged imore resolutely into 
my business, determined to make it 
bright for what remained, 

acuan vear to year | looked forward to 
the joy that was to come when I should 
have earned it. 

“]T took no rest; To realized no solid oom- 
forta; I acknowledged no present abiding 
joys; but L was straggling for a grand con- 
suInination ji the future. 

“[T did not mark the fight of thine, and 
when LTlooked back, it was only to dwell 
upon the dark spots. 

“T thought of the 
thought to the gains, 

“At length To owas and 
worldly wealth in abundance was mine, 

“Surely now ifever, Lahould cease from 
ny labors and be at 

“7 thought thus alimost willing to believe 
that the goal was reached, when the fabric 
of all ny hopes was crushed ina day, 

“In this last hour the partner ofall my 
labors and my trials--the wife whom T had 
loved, and upon whom Thad came to 
lean tor eotmfort and  consolation— was 
atricken froin me, 

“And so fell the castle of iny life's joy in 
the bour of its completion. The temple was 
demolished belore tts Conseeration, 

“Luke, you behold tae now an old man, 
atanding surely upon the verge of the 
Krave; vou that the jovs for 


l wi: 


wrew up, and with 


hay 


darkness 


losses, but gave no 


an old) ian 


rest, 


and T ean tell 
which ] labored were never mine to enjoy, 
And yet, as | now look back, 1 can see all 
along the pathway of inv life, negiected 
vomsibilities of joy which I failed to grasp. 
rhe happiest hour of my life I did not 
know, 

“Oh, when I think of it now, what would 
I wive to be set back into the wari, bright 
suushine of those early days—to have again 
the Opportunity of prasping at joys which 
were about ine on every hand ? 

“But it nay not be. 

‘The past cannot be recalled. 

“Tn ty Vain race for a great good to 
cone, Lallowed the thousand and one lit- 
tie Joys of everyday lile to bloom and fade 
ontasted and unseen, 

“Terough a long and weary life I have 
labored lO amass wealth and, when the 

ealth is mine, ] fidd, alas! that the ca- 

wity to enjoy It las failed me. 

“While miy powers and capacity of enjoy- 

nt were strong and active, I satisfied 
tue not. 

“My opportunities for comfort I wasted, 
mudotuy tine forrest I threw away in pur- 
suitefa bubble which was to burst as I 
tuuched it. 

‘Oh, my boy, could I live my life over 
again, With my present knowledge to guide 
me, LT would surely imake the most of the 
Indwelling joys. 

“And not only for self would IT pluck the 
flowers of joy as Lhuev sprang up along ny 
pathway, but for those dear ones w hose joy 
ust be ever iny joy, aud whose sorrow I 
USL ever slare. 


“Luke, ] cannot back, ] must be con- 
tent to live as] bave builded; but iny life 
may afford a profitable seon for you, 

‘Think of it, my boy, and Jook to it that 
the fruitof your la r 6 not suffered t 

id and decay lasted 

it ’ = 

le 7 Ar ‘ j 
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“What is that Luke ?”’ 


THE SATURDAY 


my dear."’ 
pr?” 
| “Yes I have bought ‘t to go with a pair of 
| horses and an easy carriage.” 
| “Luke!” 
| “iiush, darling. If you and thechildren 

will gowith me, I am going back with | 
| grandiather, 

The good old tnan has led me to believe 
that I tay tind a grain of comfort there. 
Atall events I am willing to try.” 

“But your business Luke ?"’ 

“I au going to try an experiment, Maud. | 
I have carried it a long time, and am 
inclined to try if it cannot carry ime 
awtile.”’ 

With a light heart Maud prepared her- 
s6lf and children for the journey. | 

Arrived at her grandfather's, she found | 
awaiting ber a carriage and a pair of horses, | 
Which her husband told her he had pur- 
chased for their enjoyuient. 

And for a month the joy was complete— 
a joy Almost like that of the happiest hour 
they had ever known. 

Ones or twice Luke slipped away to the 
eity to see thatall was) right with bis busi- 
ness, and then back again to pastime, 

The lesson was not forgotten. 

The seed which the aged sire had sown 
bad fallen upon good ground, 

When the winter came Luke Tratnway 
found relaxation and reereation in public | 
charities and social duties; and by and by 
his life came to wear a brighter phase than 
he had ever known. 

Iie found that lite’s beartiest, truest jovs 
are iIndwelling—jovs resulting: from dutios 
truly done—joys accepted trom the Great 
Giver with trustful pratitude. 

Verily he tound sunshine wherever he 
went, and his home wasa haven of peace 
and of rest. 


| “A whi 
“A wh 
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Caught in a Tran. 





BY RANDALL W. BAYLE. 








SILENCE that betokened a very un- 
usual state of affairs, especially when | 

l one took into consideration the fact | 
Liat there were two womenelolks in tne | 
quiet room, both of Whom were never at a | 
loss for either thoughts to be expressed or | 
language lo express them, | 
Miss Prudence herself, trim, slender, | 
Straight a8 a young poplar, dressed ina 
froshly-ironed,  stiflly-starched = yinghain 
dress, over which was her big white apron, 
Kal atone end of the long table, paring ap- 
ples a8 fast as her deft fingers could tly, her 


bright) piercing grey eyes occasionally 
Klancing at the extreme end of the table 
where Lea, with flushed cheeks, curled 


lips, and defiant eyes that were as blue asa 
June sky, was rolling crust and lining 
huye piedishes, 

Sie was as pretty as a picture, in her 
pink calico wrapper, buttoned with tiny 
White pearl buttons, frou her round white 
throat to her feet, whose short, arched 
beauty was not disyuised on aceount of the 
length of her skirts, 

A narrow biack leather belt girded her | 
trim, round waist, a turnover linen ecoliar 
and ajauntily-tied black ribbon finished her | 
atlire—excepting the large apron that pro- 
tected ber frout the snowy meal. 

A very graceful girl; vou saw that in the | 
ease and speed with which she wielded the | 
rolling pinor turned lightly fromm oven io 
table, 

Hier round, white arins, 
With her jet-blaek hair 
back and coiled loosely in thick dark-pur- 
ple waves—all these points wo @ not lost 
on Aunt Prudence, a8 she looked sideways | 
at the girl. ~ | 

Yes Miss Prudence admitted that her 
nieco Was an VocomiMonty attractive girl, | 
and as industrious and tastolul as intelli- 
gent and pretty. 

Miss Prudence had) broulhtg herup just 
about right, Knowloy that Lea would have | 
nothing to depend uponm but her own per- 
sonal worth; and now ailer twenty vears | 
of careful pains-taking, Lea tad mrutinied— | 
all for one of the horrid mien, who, as a BEX, 
Miss Prudence kept at a distance, | 

As u sex: but there were exceptions, of 
course, Since Is such that lend authority 
tothe rale, and the exception was Carter | 
Johnson, the well-to-do 9 fariner, | 
lands joined Miss Hart's little estate, whouns | 
she had known for years before lis first 
wife died, and whom she esteemed oe 3 

| 





all 


were 
Wits 


floury, | 
brushed 


Whose 


highly than all the rest of the masculine 
world united. 
There had been quite a little secret ro- 
mnance about this same homely, good-na- 
tured, awkward fariner neigtl Lihat ne | 
one in the world dreamed of—not even Mr. | 
Johnston himself; a seeret that Miss Pru- | 


Yr, 





dence would have suilered tortures) rather 
than have betrayed, vet over wich she 
had cried many a tine in the privacy of 
her lonely bedroom, even while ste 
seorned herself that slie was So alnienals 
to the weakness pearly all woinen siuc- 
curbed to at one tine or other. 

It was situply this— 
Miss Prudence carred very touch indeed 
for Mr. Jotins m, SO much that sie Knew ! 
her future would be the most dreary b| ank 

Willhout lilt lo Share it; so tin » that vii 
the bonest, gpawkKvinan had ¢ f » there 
apd managed to confess his pass r 
Lea, her hlece, wil WrCUrS us f 
feeling he bad lony befor ~ er 
Wi r asl, B16 Lad, Wa 
S ; ‘ " 
‘ ‘ 7! y 
wiial ml } pt lier & 


niade ber Kx & hi 


fessed the fact of a terrible t 


ageard, pro y cone | 


moLinar 


ie, 
It became a self-evident fact that, instead | 


| idea of Harry's splendid 
jand moustache being dyed, or bis teeth 


; even Lhe 





Seen FOSS. 





of being Farmer Johnson's wife, Miss Pru- 
dence was in a fair way to become his aunt 
by marriage, so faras the gentleman's in- 
tentions were concerned ; for he was arideut 
In bis devotion to Lea, and Miss Prudence 
resolved, heroically burying her own 
wishes and feelings, that Lea should marry 
him, since he evidently would never 
inarry Miss Prudence. 

tut Harry Forrester was the dreadful 
obstacle; handsome, gallant Harry, who 
had very lately returned from his German 
university, where he had studied so long, 
that pretty Léa Hart was a total stranger to 
hit, 80 lar a8 INemory Was concerned, 

That fact, however, did not prevent the 
two falling in love with each other—“a 
way young people have you know,’’ Harry 
had “boldly declared to Aunt Prudence 
unly the very night before, 

Ot course there had been a regular row. 

Harry was promptly forbidden the house, 
if he caine as a suitor; while Lea was given 
to understand, in the plainest English, the 
prospects her aunt indulged for her. 

This, then—these facts, rather, accounted 
for the silence that reigned in the old-fash- 
joned kitchen. 

Suddenly with a ye determination in 
her voice that made Lea jump 80 she 
burned her arm against the oven-side as 
she was carefully turning a pie, Aunt Pru- 
dence spoke—the first tiine Lea had heard 
her voice that morning. 

‘) here's no earthly use in our sitting 
here like tummies, that I know of, 

“If you are inad—it is not: my fault—and 
you know you are, because IT will not have 
that siv, conceited jackanapes prowling 
around here any longer.” 

Leah's face thushed redly—even redder 
than when she had bent overthe oven. 


“Which evideutly is your fault. And as 
to hearing Harry called names, I'll not 
listen, particularly when he is compared 


With that great straddling, barn-smelling 
Clodhopper. 

‘Po think you suppose for |a moment I’d 
tarry dia!” 

Miss Prudenge was as pale as Lea was 
flushed—the girl never knew how her 
thoughtless eriticisin struck home. 

“You must not talk so of Mr. Johnson. 
Hie thinks the world and all of you, and 
you ought to regard yourself as a very for- 
turite woman to be chosen by them,” 

Perbaps there was rather more force than 
Miss Prudence intended in her words, for 
they made Lea stare, aghast. 

Then Miss Prudence went on, hurriedly, 
half angrily— 

“Anyhow, he's none of vour gallivanting 
popinjays who wear false teeth and dye 
their bair and beards black, when the Lord 
made them some other Color.’”’ 

She looked triutuphantly at Lea’s won- 
dering tace. 

“Well, who does?” 
“Perhaps you would 
Llarry does,”’ 

“There is no ‘perhaps’ about it, because 
I bappen to know such is the case,”’ 

“Aunt Prudence! how dare you? The 
glossy biack hair 


she rejoined, tartly. 
like me to think 


false! I know better and so do you,.”’ 

“Tt you don’t Pll econvinee you, thereby 
proving that you have been wasting your 
thoughts on a vain, conceited puppy, who 
cares only for his personal appearance.” 

Ieah'’s eyes were flashing now like fire. 

“To prove to you how utterly | repudiate 
suspicious you throw on him, I 
will declare to you what you must know, 
that IT would not countenance a lover who 
practiced such untnanuly habits—any more 
than you would.” 

Sle was so sure in ber proud tenderness; 
and ber unshaken failia suone all over her 
passionate face, 

Aunt Prudenee smiled—a slow wintry 
sinile, as she produced from her capacious 
poeket a folded paper—two of thein, and 
handed them silentiv to Lea, 


She took them almost haughtily, and 
read them rapidly. 
They were dated London, only a short 


Lithhe back 
return. 
“Mr. Harry Forrester, 
“Dr. to Sinith & Jones. 


Just avout the date of Harry’s 


i & 

“To half doz. bottles Jet Hair Dye, 
at 2a. doz. ° ‘ ‘ - ° 10 0 
“1 Vanilla Beard Colorer, * . 26 
lz 6 





“Paid Sinith & Jones, 


“Per B, BR.” 


And the other same date-- 
“Mr. Harry Forrester, 
“Dr. to Enamel & Co, 

“To one fall set upper Teeth ou gaiva- 
nized piate ° . ‘ ° 4300 
** Paid. Enainei & Co.” 

It was a clincher, and Miss Prudence 
pitted the girl as she saw her tips quiver— 
in an attempt to sinile seornfully, that 
piteously futile; then in a decided 
tremble of pain—followed by a rush of 
tears, a8 sie dashed the billeon the table, 

“IT don’t care if’ it is true—you have no 
business with H irry’s papers,”’ 


lirst 


“Was 


She watched her aunt fold) them care- 
fullyyaway, the same wintry smile on ber 
iACe,. 

“When you see Mr. Forrester again. tel] 
him vouare Carter J son's engaged w 

"~ _ le ire pw 
" . 
1 | ( liANntIiV, 
ry i, Aunt Prudence 
Hart; and—and—-1 won't believe it, eith or, 


on such prooi,”’ 
@Sbhe went on with her prevarations for 


dinner; then a rest, a bath, and a fresh, 
siinple toilet. 
_ — * * — * 


“Then there is not the slimmest chance 
| for me, Lea? 

“You're dead sure you couldn’t even 
‘take a liking to me, under any circum- 
stances,”’ 

Mr. Johnson was certainly very gawky 
and awkward, as he foided and unfolded 
his big red hands, and he looked terribly 
uncon fortable, 

“There is no chance Mr. Johnson, and I 
am sure you will be very glad one day that 
I refuse you to-night. 

*You need a wife older and more exper- 
ienced than I am—Aunt Prudence, for in- 
Stance 

“Marry her Mr. Johnson, and I promise 
to be the nicest niece vou ever had.”’ 

He followed her gaze out into the front 
garden, where, in the dusk, Miss Prudence 
was busying herself amoung her tlowers; 
then he shook bis head slowly. 

“T baven’t given itathought. I couldn't 
think of anybocy ‘longsidef you,I know.” 

Lea felt a pang of pain at his earnest- 
ness, 

‘Begin to think of it, then, and yo’ll see 
as I do. 

“And please never speak to ne again on 
this subject, Mr. Johnson. 

“Come in, auntie; we’re not talking 
secrets.”’ 

For Miss Hart had made a feint of re- 
treating when she saw theu together. 

She entered, however, followed, a mo- 
ment later, by Harry Forrester. 

Lea siniled and flushed for a welcome; 
Mr. Johnson bowed pleasantly, and Aunt 
Prudence arose stiffly. 

“If you come as a friend, all well, sir, 
As a friend, permit te to restore to you 
your lost property, whore lost must have 
embarrassed you, whose discovery has 
opened my niece’s eyes to the true value 
of such a nice young man as yuu prefess to 
be.” 

She handed him the bills of druggist and 
dentist. 

He opened them Lea watching him in an 
agony of alarm, Jest, after all his mortiti- 
cation should prove hitu guilty. 

He looked so grand—so handsome with 
his jetty black, loose, curling hair; then, as 
he read, his lips parted over his glisten- 
ing white teeti—lips that had kissed Lea 
olten. 

A thrilling tenderness sprang up in her 
soul. 

He was not the vain fellow those horrid 
papers made hiin out. 

She had rendered ber verdict to her own 
heart just as Harry refolded the papers, 
laughingly. 

**] am really very sorry to have lost those 
papers, Miss Ifart, and | am free to confess 
{ would rather have had the facts they in- 
sinuate kept secrets. 

Hiowever, I will throw myself on Mr. 
Jobnson's tender mercies—tor when I pur- 
chased the articles, as a favor to him om ac- 
count of his disability vw visit London just 
then.”’ 

He handed the receipts to Mr. Johnson, 
With a quiet twinkle of his eyes. 

Lea gave a little cry of surprise. 

Aunt Prudence actually turned grey 
with horror and shame, while the innocent 
oftender laid the bill in his plethoric pock- 
et-book,. 








“i always keep a receipt, you know, 
Harry, and I ai obliged to you for your 
favors, 

“You see, I'd been down only a while 
before to have my old stuinps out and the 
new impression taken, and couldn’t very 
well get off again, and the hay notin. You 
never’d ha’ known it, would you ?”’ 

He asked it so triumphantiy, so utterly 
ignorant of having dove auybt to offend, 
that Lea laughed outright, a happy, joyous 
laugh. 

*‘We never suspected it, did we, auntie ? 
Why, only the other day, auntie was say. 
ing what a fine headof hair you bhad— 
didn’t you auntie? 

“Harry, there are some grapes on the 
vine | want; you can rrach them. Wil! 
you ?”’ 


* * * * * 


Somehow the grapes were far up—hard 
to get at, and long to secure; soinebow Mr, 
Johnson and Aunt Prudence got to talking, 
and-- 

Harry Forrester often drives out to th 3 
Jobnsdn farm-house with Lea and t ~ 
baby, and Mrs, Johnson is always gladJ \,, 
see them; and Uncie Carter declares} },,, 
“don’t know what would ha’ become) ,; 
him, Prudence ha’ tookypity on him.” } 





The Old Clerk. | 





fF\UEY used to make fun of hiin at the 
office. 

He wasa queer old fellow, with a 
suleinn face, and what we thought ridicul- 
ously polite ways, 

He'd take off his hat when he came in, 
and say— 
‘“;ood morning, gentlemen. 





“TI trust I see you all in 
fine day.”’ 


health this 


rood 


And soune of thé erks would grin, and 

s > Would nod, apd s wouidn t do 
KZ; bull neve 11d Deip slandlng 

Ana oWiny, perhaps because J knew 
nother would have said 1 ought to 


»b@ Sure, he-vas only on salary like 
ourselves, but had been at Rock and Bur- 
ton’s twenty-tive years, and young fellows 
had come and gone, and there he was. 
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And, you see, it was gentlemanly of him, 
T said; and if he wasa little snuff-colored 
creature, with a queer little wig, why he 
looked somehow like a gentleinan, too. 

I said so once to Merrivale, who sat at the 
next desk to mine, but—well, didn’t try it 

ain. 

You see, Merrivals was up to everything; 
dressed elegantly, sneered at everything 
alrnost, and I’d come from a country town 
and he was a city man. 

Nobody down on Dumps as he was es- 
pecially after he made us that speech about 
our conduct to the ladies. 

Dumps made the speech, and it was Mer- 
rivale who had said the lady only came in 
to look at him. 

I’m sure she really wanted to know the 
way tothe street she asked for—and how 
she colored and hurried out. 

And Dumps, with bis brown wig and 
stiff ways, looked to me like the genleman 
that day, and Merrivale, with his fine curl- 
ing hairand black moustache and broad 
shoulders, like a puppy. 

“The man who calls a blush to the cheek 
of a good woman by look or tone must 
have forgotten bis mother,” said old 
Dumps. 

“When that lady asked you a civil ques- 
tion, she relied on her beliet that you were 
a gentleman, Mr, Merrivale. 

“When you answered her as you did, 
and spoke of her as you did, anyone could 
read your insulting thoughts, Mr. Merri- 
vale; and you did not even rise trom your 
seat, sir. 

“You proved that she was very much 
mistaken.”’ 

‘‘Mean to say Iam no gentleman?” said 
Merrivale. 

“In this instance, sir,” said Dumps, *‘you 
certainly have not conducted yourself as 
one should.” 

Merrivale pulled 
pulled it on again. 

“Psha!’ said be, “he knows he’s gafe, 
There would be no tnn in knocking down 
an old bag of bones like that; I could do it 
with my little finger. 

“But you attend to your own business, 
will you Dumps? 

“I can behave myself without your ad- 
vice, and that ain’t the first woman that’s 
come in justifor a sort of flirtation. 

“T’m used to that sort of thing, [ am.” 

“Mr. Dumps is right this time,” said I, 

“Bah ?” said Merrivale. 

“You’re from the country.” 

“Thank God for it, then, my young 
iriend,” said Datnps, and sat down. 

After that Merrivale was never even 
half-way civil to Duinps, and the boys fol- 
lowed Merrivale’s lead. 

But L liked the old fellow. 

When we met in the street, I’d take off 
my bat and shake hands, and say some of 
those polite things that mother used to 
teach me to say. 

And I wrote of him to mother, and she 
said she was glad that her boy knew what 
was due to a good old gentleman. 

But, after all, in the office, vou know, 
what the clerks thought and said had its 
influence. 

Who were the clerks? 

Why, there was Merrivale, with his 
darling airs, and his way of letting you 
know he was a favorite with the women. 

And Carverry, who didn’t care about 
style, but knew the city. 

“And Grab, who was hard, shrewd and 
smart, and had stocks of his own already. 

And Stover who used to come with red 
eves and head-ache and boast that he’d 
been making a night of it. 

I was lonely enough in the great city, 
and Ishonlid have liked to join company 
with Dumps and walk home with him 
from ebureh sometimnes, but I was afraid 
of meeting one of the clerks, and 1 never 
did. 

But I would bow to hiin, and we took 
our hats off to each other always. 

Sometime, when I lived at Haredale 
with mother, I’ve seen the sky beautilul 
and bright and blue one hour, and the next 
black with the clouds of a thunder storm. 

Just that wav inv trouble came to me— 
an awful trouble—such as [ could not have 
dreamt of. 

I had written to iny nother that I was 
doing well and liked my business, and 
would be down to see her on Sunday, 
when I was sent forto go into the inner 
office; and there—I ean’t go through with 
it—I can’t even remember details; but I 
was charged with being a thief. 

You’d have to nodersiand eur particular 
business, as well as book-keeping, to know 
how I was supposed to have done it: but 
they believed I bad robbed them of four 
hundred pounds. 

They urged me to confess. 

I was innocent, and I said so. 

Then they told me that they did not wish 
to be hard on me. 

I was young. 

The city was a bad place for boys. 

They would be merciiul, aud only dis- 
miss me—only distwniss m6 wilhout recom 
mendation. 

A!l I could say bad no eff-ct. 

Thev bad proy ed me gu ity before they 
accused me, they said; and at last I stag- 
gered out into the office. 


his coat half off, and 


The clerks were getting ready to go 
DOs. 
I saw they } . af 
N LA © ’ 
‘ n¢ a a 
And }i S 
“Took here, Forrester, you're ve 


to get off so.’ 
Apd Carberry said— 
‘Now come we know too 
fooled. 
It’s always your sly-boots of a good 


much to 
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ra man that does these sort of things,” 
And Grab said— 

“I say, Forrester, don’t talk too much: 
you'll give yourselt away.” 

Ana Stover said— ‘ 

“Oh, go take a giass of brandy and water, 
and don't go on like a girl about it.” 

Ana what with shame, rage, and grief, I 
could bave died; when out of his dusky 
corner caine little Dumps, in his little 
snulf-colored overcoat, and held out his 
hand, 

“Mr, Forrester,”? he said, “I've watched 
you ever since you'Y¥e been here. 

“I know what you are. 


Won At Last. 


BY JULIA GODDARD, 








on it told of vears of care and trouble. 
She had been young and loving in the 
vears gone by, and, as she thought, 
loved. 

Perhaps she had been, en for in vhat 
brief wooing time, before Kuth Hall, with 
her bright beauty, her sweet-toned voice, 
and loving worrnan'’s heart, stood beside 
Ainos Wheaton at the altar of the little vil- 


be. 





“You are incapable of a dishonest act, 
and what is more, I will prove it before | 
rest. 

“The man who respects others respects 
himself. 

“The man who reverences (iod and hon- 
ors his «mother will do no dishonorable 
thing.” 

He took my hand in his arm, and bowing 








to the others, walked out into the street 
with me, 
I heard Grab, Stover, and Carberry | 


laugh, but Merrivale gave us a furious 
look, and stood white to the lips, looking 
alter us, 

“Mr. Dumps,” said I, “I thank you for 
your confidence in me. ‘ 

“IT deserve it--in this, atleast. But it 
Saves my heart from breaking under this 
disgrace, | 

“How shall T tell my mother?” 

“Don’t tell her vet,’ said “Wait. 
Others shall think of you as I do soon.” 

Then we went on in silence. 

He took me to his own rooin, where he 
kept bachelor's hall. 

Heo tade tea for me, and served me with 
sliced potted beef, and thin bread and but- 
ter. 

The room was a strange old-fashioned 
place, enough, like a room in astory, and 
there was a miniature of a young lady in 
the costume of forty years betore, on the 
wall-over the mantel. 

And on book-shelves, old, ealf-bound 
volumes, and on astand near tie fire, the 
prayver-book, with the book-mark hanging 
froin it. 

And it was not until we had done tea 
that he said to me verv apologetically, after 
T had called him Mr. Dumps . 


ne, 


“Mr. Forrester, excuse ie; but Tam 
not named Duiips. 
“That isthe name by which the young 


men at the offiee considered it witty to call 
me. * 

“T confess I could not see the wit; but it 
rather hurt them than me. 

“T saw by vour manner 
nade 4 mistake. 

“Ny name is Adams,’’ 

I was so much ashamed of having used 
the nickname, innocently as I did it, that I 
could have eried, 

But my old friend comforted ime. 

I think but for bis sympathy that night I 
should have taken ny own life. 

I did not believe ie could uelp me even 
then. | 

| 
| 


that you had 


But he did. 

IT said Teould not tell you just what they 
accused me of doing unless you kuew Lie 
ins and outs of our business. 

And 1 can’t tell 
the same reason, 

But one dav he 
triumpb, and took both 
Shook them tard, aud said 


you how he did it, for 


flushed with 
and 


came to me 
my bands 


“My dear boy, it is all right. I'd watched 
before, and had a clue. Your charter is 
cleared. ‘he real culprit is Merrivale, and 
Stover 1s his accouiplace.” 

And so it really was. They had doetered 
ny books and tueddlod with tiv paper 

I went back to mv situa on, aud lve 
goton well ever since. 

But there's tnore of wiv story. 

Think of inv dear Dutips turning out to 
be my uncle—iny mother’s 
and neither of us 
other people had quarreiled, 


OW brother— 
Long ago 


SO SO pare 


guessing It. 


ted these two, who were always friends, 

Think of the littio iman in ihe shabby 
wig and coat prowing to be quie rieh, and 
Kong downinto the country lo dave will 


| 

| 

| 

his sisters for the rest of lis lile. | 
—_—_— © — —_ 

A Strong Testimonial. 


of | 


rivos 


The tollowing letter from the wiie 
Attorney General Fair, of Tennessee 
a clear and ¢imphatic report of the ywreat 








benetit received trom the use of Coumpouud 
Oxvuen: 
“BLOUNTVILLE, TENN., Oetober I6th, DSS. 


“Drs. STARKEY & PALEN :—lor, seven- 
teen years have been asulterer from dis 
eased liver, having contracted the disease 


while living in the malarial districts of 
Texas, each succeeding attack being 
severe, and leaving tie less tre 


tore 


igbui bo bea 


the next. About two years ago | was in- 
duced to use Compound GOxyveen, and since 
that tine bave steadily itaproved without 
any falling back. For vears | iad mot had 
two good nights’ rest in succession, but 
| Since UBINE VOUT retin , ,oos \) Well 
Itis now twelve montis since I lave had 
in attack of bilious colic, ana ive fe 
sVinptoins Of the returi i 
for years. You ar ‘ bor pu . 
| dress DRS. STARS EN, il 


be | 11]1 Girard St., Philada, 


—— c« ~—S - — 
ALWAYS in Use.—The letter ‘‘s.’ 


| #0 Weak and useless a wile, and 


twenty 


lage church, there was in bis heart a foun- 
tain of tenderness which surprised himsel! 
Sometiines, 

And for the fond caresses, the tender 
words of the wooing,she would forgive hit 
mnuch and love him lony—love him,indeed, 
until her patient beart should cease its 
beating, 

At tne first, she bad #0 much faithin him 
and in bis love,that when his true character 
displayed itself, when the lover became 
task-master, and she was forced to see that 
sell was dearest to him,she fought resolutely 
against the truth. 

Soe would not blame him, 

it was his rearing, slie said to 
believe in work as the sole 
life. 

She blamed herself for 
ness; and when, a litthe while 
lirst baby caine, She broke down 


herself, to 
business of 


OVOr-SensSILiVe- 
belore the 
utterly, 


| and could no longer periorm her tasks, she 


ineekly pitied her husband becouse he had 
found no 
fauit with lint when he leit ber so much in 
Solitude, 

On! the hopes, the fond dreams of the 
little one which would nestle in her bose, 
and the innocent lips that some day would 


murmur the words of love for which her 
heart so hunyered, 

But when the tiine came, and she knew 
no breath would part the closed lips, that 
the little, dark-lashed eyes could uwever 
open, Knew her baby was dead, might, 
biack, and stariess, settled down upon her 


heart. 

if Amos Wheaton had but ecouforted her 
thon—-had been pitying, gentlo, and tender, 
he imight have won her, body aud soul, as 
his bond Slave for ever, 

Kui he looked eoldly upon 
woe, and blamed ber for her 
griel; and while she could forgive lita that 
he was too busy to be tender to her, she 
eould not forgive iin tuat be did pot mourn 
his dead baby. 

And soa bitter seed sprang up in her 


her bitter 
eXCeassive 


heart. 

She did not cease to love him, but shoe 
ceased to oxecuse or to worship titi, 

And vet Kuco did not quite do her hus- 
bane prusticr. 

She did not know the fountain of ten- 
dérnuess andertying the crust of his) bard 


nature—did not know that fe looked on the 
jittle dead forui with bilter anguish. 

buthe hid hes emotion under an 
mask, 

Hie said no word of sorrow or consolation 
to the poor youny wife. 

She beeame well in the course of titne,and 
went again about ber household duties, 
sadder and less trustiul than belore, but 
stil perutiea. 

In the alter years, though other children 
j lotihe 


iron 


were born, Ouly to relurin bo the lan 


auwels, and Over Lie lillie wraves, Side by 
Siddo Witt Line firslb one, bie white snows of 
winter fell and tue Summer wild) flowers 
blossomed, still the bitterest lears were 


shed over the babe that was dvaud belore it 


Was DOT. 
At Ist, 
vears a wile, 


when Ruth had been nearly 
the litthe Mabel came, 
and lived, and grew into # beautiful and 
blithesome girlhood, and won her way 
stranvely to Amos Wheaton’s heart. 

Sise loved her tather dearly, too,and took 
such liberties With littl as lio would 
would have endured tor a 


one 


have thouyvht he 


moment, and le found he rather liked her 
Inerry leasiny. 

B it from the laryvwe, clear eyes of the’ hd r! 
loomed forlli a lotiper as lotninant «a8 tis 
own; it would be no easy thing to quell 


that spirit, or break Gown that resolute 
will. 

One day, a# he came into the garden 
Where Mabel was tending ner flowers, he 


galdl to her 
“T saw vou in 
bert (rlenning. 


the lane, to-day, with Ko- 


‘ 


“Yes, father.’’ 

“And J heard one ofthe village gossips 
couple your names and call you lovers ; 
148 1.6 lared t pSpAK OF love to y Wh she 

“Yes, father, and I love him.” 

“Cid, are vou mad? I’ve hated old 
John Gienning alltny lite, and do you think 

; ” I a ] 
You Siaall GOVer iarry Aas bel lils \ iid 
thers you dead first! You must yive 
Bitte up, ry ir yito Db otipeeer ti aau te 
“Remenumber, Ain Wheaton f 
Malic 
tu t Ma un 
4 ‘ i ‘ 
‘ { , ‘ 
i 
{, " 
| - 
| sn) ‘ 

W ‘ ir w ‘ 

les; 4 r r I ‘ 


T was a mild, patient face, but the lines | 
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and then there rang out a wail of bitter an- 
gursh. 

“Mv child, my only one! 
give youup? tow can Ido without you 
all the long davs, and live the old lonely, 
loveless life, and never hear you laugh and 
Speak, nor look upon your face or feel your 
kisses on my lips?” 

* * . * .“ 


When the morrow came, and Amos 
Wheaton found that Mabel had left his roof 
as Robert Glenning'’s wife, he forbade the 
tention of her name, and grew sterner and 
colder than ever, 

The old house was very still, and he 
inissed her fond, coaxing ways, her merry 
laugh; and the hard, unyielding heart 
srew hangry, sometiines for his ehlid, and 
I think sometimes he alinost repented that 
he had been so harsh; butitso, he made 
no sign, 

The weary days and months passed, and 
Mabel had been gous from her old home 
two yeary, 

One night there was a fearful storm, and 
ever and anon, as Rath Wheaton sat alone, 
she could hear the booming of the signal 


Hlow can I 


| Kun from the ill-fated ship battling for her 





| lence ; 


life among the rocks along the coast, 

rout her windews she eould see the 
crowds of anxious watchers made disatinet! 
Visible through the night by the fires built 
Upon the sands, 

It seemed so terrible that they could give 
no aid to those aboard the ship! 

But it would have been inadness to at 
tomy tau rescue, 

All they could do was to wait the mo. 
thent When she would break upon the rock, 


and then perhaps the waves would wash: 
ashore some yet alive, who might need 
their care, 

The anxious woman went often to the 
door and then resumed her seat by the 


window, 

But flually, as ifurged by some invisible 
power, #16 Wrapped a shaw! closely around 
her shouldersand,although the rain dashed 
tnercilessly in ler face, went out into the 
black darkness, down to the beach, and 
stood beside Ainos Wheaton. 

ut the gallant ship had gone down, and 
soon two objects were cast ashore close to 
where they were standing. 

And as Atmos Wheaton bent over them, 
hoe staggered back, and said 


“Mother, it is our Mabel, and Robert 
Glonning 1? 
Leaving the others to eare for Robert, 


the father carefully and tenderly bore the 
girl up te the old house, 
Sie was not dead, tor the 
lanwuldly. 
ul she gave no signs of consciousness, 
and all night lony the anxious watchers bat- 


pulses stirred 


tled with the death angel, who would have 
claimed her as lis own, 
Quly oneo the mother ceased her labor, 


and then it was to utter her cry ol 
tion 
“But for you, Ainos Wheaton, 


Indigna- 


she had 


boou sheltered frou: the storm: to-night. 
Your harshness drove her frou: ber howe, 
Yeu lave been a lard tan to me these 


forty years, and PT have borne it all in si- 
but you have killed my child, may 
God forgive vou, for T cannot.” 

Robert Glonning was ouly exhausted by 
his exertions lo reach the suore with Mabel, 


but she had been struck by some floating 


tiinberon the head, aud for three days and 
nights lay unconscious, with the mother’s 
sud, pulo face bonding over her pillow; and 
then cate a change tor the better, and the 


old physician said she « ild live, 

In those days, years seersed to have done 
their work With Atos W siewt the 

lie wrew grey and old, and his tall figure 
soomed to bend Uke a tres betore a sudden 
last. 

The morning of the fourth day, as he en- 
tered the room where Mabel lay, she opened 
her eyes, and asmile, Wan and taint, but, 
ol! su sweet, flickered across the pale lips, 
and then they framed rather than spoke the 
word 

“Pather.’’ 


Amos Wheaton bent over her, shaken by 


KUCH A Lo pest Of eciotion as he had never 
Known belore b passion [ love, remorse, 
Ali hope. 
las he whispered 

“borgive yout l father, child,’ he felt 
ler lips touch his tace—leit the kiss—and 
then wenl away lo weep—where no huiman 
yosxaw lLlin—such tears as he had never 
wept before, 

When he camo into the house again, 
tobert was with Mabel, and Ruth sat 
4ifstit. 

Por amomet he looked at her se archingly; 


his Sight sharpened by self-know- 
ledge, lhe could read the sad lines which the 
years had praven on ler lace, 

Ile remembered the ter whii, fresh beauty 
hie had vy (re | wid Welt, ati | the old 


Hol dead ali Uliis tithe, but Bleep is 


Withi 


love 
Stirred 
ith 161M ipeart. 


4yain to thp ile Youth 


i i 
I! Wentto her Side and took her hand, 

lila yher look at llth as iv Bp xe, 
1] was ahardinan, Ruth: that 
I en tiara »youUu rly yours, ana 
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THE MILLER’S DAUGHTER. | 


HY JULIA GODDARD. 





wintrv air, and the tmill-house itself 

was silent save for the chatter golng on 
in the otherwise empty parlor, between the 
two firin and very fast friends, who are the 
chief personages in iny story, 

These friends were Dollie, the miller's 
little daughter, and her faithful little fol- 
lower and companion, @ handsome well- 
bred collie, to which she had given the not 
very poetical naine of Punch. 

Dollie was standing with her arms round 


Ts MILL-SAILS stood idle in the cold 


Punech's neck, and alittle sgh rose to her | 


lips as she gazed out of the window into the 
gathering twilight. 

“Ido wish they would come home,” she 
said, slinply, and by ‘they,’ she meant 
her father and mother, who had beeu away 
from home all day. 

Thev had started at a very early hour, 
directly after breakfast, and Dollie bad 
been alone ever since. 

Not that she had minded this, as imnuch 
perhaps as you would bave expected, for 
while daviight lasted, Puneh had proved 
an excellent companion, and many a wild 
race had they enjoved together on the bard 
frozen paths in the leafless ochard ; for it 
was winter, and the weather had turned 
very cold, through as yet there had been 
no snow, 

But the short December day was closing 
in, and it was already so dusk in the inil- 
ler’s snug parlor that Dollie poked up the 
tire, and sent out a blaze which reflected 
itself cheerily on the quaint brass fender 
and the polished oak furniture, 

A very sweet bright-faced little maiden 
was this Doliie, and the light of her fath- 
er'seyes, for she had come to the mill- 
bourse when the elder sons and daugbters 
had passed out of their childhood, and the 
cottage had Jonyged ceased to echo to the 
pattering of baby feet. 

The willl itself stood grey and picturesque 
on the brow of a breezy hill, covered in 
suimimer with gorse and flowing heather, 
and afew yards off, just sheltered a little 
from the north-east wind, nestled the mil- 
ler’s comfortable bome, with its warm 
thatched root and vine-covered porch, 

Far away, to left and right, stretched the 
roliing outline of the Surrey bills, and but 
a little wavyon lay the entrance into the 
public road, whieh was first down and then 
up a steep and precipitous ascent, 

When the wagons was heavily laden, the 
awkwardness of this entrance necessitated 
the greatest caution on the part of the 
driver, and the miller always declared that 
ithe were aricher ian nothing would de- 


light bin so much as to cat a new road, or | 


atleast to fill up the disused gravel-pit, 
which yawned sheer and gaunt downa 
dangerous precipice at the junction of the 
two hills. 

Dollie was too young to think much 
about this in a general way; but that after. 
noon as she bad been taking ber solitary 
little tea with Punch, dressed up ip an old 
cap and shawl of her mother's to keep her 
company, and old village gossip, by name 
Gaffer Nokes, bad looked in for a moment, 
and bad done his best to frighten her with 
his aceount of the state of the roads. 

Dollie bad not given much heed to it at 
the time, but now in the gathering twilight 
the man's parting words came back, to 
her. 

“Well, missie, I do hope they'll get back 
all right; but it’s freezing powerful hard, it 
be, and tne roads be just like glass.” 

Little by litthe she began to get anxious, 
“Had father thought of his lantern?” she 
wondered ; abe must ruu out into the stable 
and see, 

No; there it was, standing in its usual 
place, with an unused candle inside it. 

Hie must bave foryotten it, or more likely 
he bad not meant to stay out so late, for 
father and mother had always been in to 
tea before. 

Aw these thoughts hurried through ber 
little head, Doilie'’s glance fell upon a heap 
of sand in the corner of the stable. 

Would not that be the very thing to give 
the horses foothold on the slippery ice if 
only she could carry it to the spot? 

Quickly striking a match she lighted the 
lantern, and by its aid huuted out of an- 
otber dark corner the little go-eart which 
was her own especial property, ber father 
having made it for her when she was a 
baby. 

Some months back it had been a fancy of 
Dollie’s to draw a neighbor's little child 
about in this tay convevanece for amuse- 
ment, and itat onee struck ber what good 
use she might inake of it now, 

Losing no tine, sbhe picked up a shovel 
and quickly set to work to fll the cart; 
then Saesion it round to the front of the 
house, ran indoors to fud Puuch, and coax 
hin to come out and help ber, for she 
wanted biti to carry the lantern. 

With some difficuitv sie managed to 
fasten the lantern securely round his neck 
with the strap that served hiin for collar. 
Uptothis tine ber excitement had been 
®O great, that she bad quite forgotten to put 
ou ber outealoor things; buat now the bitter 


cold began to remind her of her bare head 
and short sleeves, and witha sbiver at the 
frosty air, mii rat ndoors and fetched a 
warth) Scarlet « ak wit a bood t t. whic 
ahe tied « - 

I 108 ¢€ ju } t ‘ rave 1 at irted 
n per way, aiternat y pus rf, an lray 
Cog the cart, While at lies ad 
ing Punch, who walked sedat beside 


ber as if proud of his new office of lantern- 
bearer. 


~~ 





THE SATURDAY 


The quiet road was dark and lonely; but 
it never occurred to Dolly to have any 
fear. 

When the odd procession reached the 

} sumimitof the firat bill, Dollie no longer 
wondered at Gaffer Nokes’ deseription of 

| the roads; they wery indeed glass, and the 

very “slipperiest’’ of glass, Dollie thought ; 

|and she seen found that she minum make 
use ofall ber first load of sand betore she 
could hope to reach 
second hill whigh was the more 
of the two, 

When 
gravel-pit, she peeped over into the dark- 
ness, and forthe tirat time gave a little 

| shudder offear; but even then it was not 
for herself, for the thought that passed 
through her mind was, “Ob, if father's 
horses should mistake the road, and fall 
over thers!" 

An old crooked thorn grew close to the 
ae, and in between its forked 

sranched Dollie inanaged to fix the lantern, 
which Punch had safely carried for her so 
far. 

There it hung, casting forth its cheertul 
rays upon the glistening road in front of it; 
and by its very brightness seeming to in- 
crease a thousandfold the inky darkness 
which lav behind. 

Meanwhile with unremitting patience, 


dangerous 





the miller'’s little daughtor was sprinkling 
the whole surface of the hill with sand, and 
far away across the downs the miller’s 
wagon was making ite way siowly, and 
withever increasing difficulty, in the di- 
rection of bome, and of that much-loved 
little daughter, 

“Hurrah !"’ erred Dollie to herself, as the 
last handful was scattered Over a specially 


| bad piece of ice, 
| 


| order off 


“T don't think old Dobbon can slip now, 
if he tries ever so hard.”’ 

But alas! she soon found that she could; 
for hardly were the words out of her mouth 
than down she came herself, twisting her 


ankle in some terrible way under her as 
she fell. 
The pain was 80 acute that Dollie, who 


had never sprained her ankle before, made 
sure that at least she must have broken her 
ley, and when she found that such was not 
the case she tried to struggle up on her feet; 
but the agony this caused her was so in- 
tense that she sank back upon the ground 
with a groon. 

She had fallen perilously near the danger- 
ous spot where the road broke suddenly 
down into the gravel-pit; and oh, how 
thankful she was, as she lay there tremb- 
ling, for the cheerful 
which huny just above her. 

Between the pain of moving and the 
dread of rolling towards the precipice, she 
did not dare to stir, and was obliged to 
Punch quite sharply when the 
poor dog rusned frantically up to ber side, 
to see what was the matter, 

Poor Dollie began to teel very lonely; 
the cold, too, was intense; and her cloak, 
which had felt so wartn and comfortable, 


while she was busy working, did not seem | 


enough now to keep her frou freezing. 

Atlast the pain and the eold together 
sent ber off into a kind of doze, in which 
she was only balf conscious of what was 
golng on around her. 

How tong she 
knew; but suddenly she was aroused ty 
Puneh’s violent 
instantly into vivid 
heard, a little way off, the sound of the 
grinding sound of heavy wheels broken 
by a faint tinkling of bells, 

Then she never doubted who were com. 
ing, and her heart beat high with hope and 
joy, when allin a moment it fasted upon 
her what a danger she was incurring: in iv- 
ing helplessly in the very roadway down 
which che heavy wagon had to pass. 

“Suppose her father should not see her, 
} and sheuld drive those ponderous wheels 
| over her prostrate form !"’ 

The thought was too terrible to bear, and 
raising herself upon her elbow, Dollie sent 


COonsCIOUBNeSS, Bie 


forth ery after cry of “Father, tather!” 
upon the frosty air, 
In the meanwhile, the wagon bad ar- 


rived atthe brow of the bill; and the miul- 
ler was carefully arranying the drag, when 
his band suddenly touched wome of the 
sand upon the road, 

Very much astonished, he was just going 
to mention it to his wile, when Doilie’s 
ayniosed cry sinote upon bis ear, 

Inan instant he recognized his child's 
voice, and be beyan to trenible exceed- 
ipglv vith an instinctive Knowledge of her 
danyer. 

“Wite, did you hear 
“Tt is our Dollie’s voice; 
be?” 

The miller’s wife was as startled as her 
husband, but she caught sight of the light 
twinkling from the lantern, and it gave 
her courage, 

“There's a light down yonder,” she cried; 
“let me go and see; and although she was 
no longer a young woman, love lent her 
wings, and she flew down tho hill towards 
her child. 

“Mother, mother,’ cried Dollie, stretch- 
Ing Out both her ariuis; and then she 

fainted. 
| When she came to she was lving in her 
mother’s lap, and they were both inside 
the wagon, which was just turning in at the 
well-known gate whicu 
Blalle, 


that ?°? he eried. 
Where can slie 





eG lo the tmilller’s 


“Oh, mother! are we a sale asked 
D> e, wh u srai \ 4 
latwer Was 

Y os i 4 s 
tenderly *“ H “Te # 4 r Wi * 
carry you hou 

W hen tlie poor walhic i } een x itiy 


batbed with warm water, and carefully 
| bound upin alinen bandage, Dollie tried 
to explain how the accident had come 


et ee es ee 


inany safety the | 


Dollie arrived at the edge of the | 


glow of the lantern | 


lay like this she never ! 


barking; and waking up | 





EVENING POST. 


| 

' about, but her mother would not let ner 
talk much that night, and it was not until 
the next day that she learnt how her child 
had gone out in tbe darkness to try and 
save her parents from the danger whfch her 
loving litthe heart had d ed for thern. 





| 


When she had tld her simple tale the | 


iniller tried in vain to scold, but the right 
worcs would not come, for there rose be- 
fore hii a vision ofa brave little figure in 
ared flannel cloak starting forth on its 
errand of love and unselfishness, followed 
only too quickly by the yet more touching 
picture of that same little red-cloaked fig- 
ure, ashe had seen it himself, no longer 
struggling cheerfully along with her load, 
but lying faint and motionless on the road- 
way with white unconscious tace ; and in- 
stead of reproach his lips would trame 
nothing but words of endearment mingled 
with eutreatios that she would never so iin- 
peril her precious life again. 

Before the week was over there was 
hardly a homestead far or near where the 
| miller had not tarried under some excuse 

orother, to relate with his own lips the 
| story of his little Dollie’s childish heroism. 

As for good old Punch, he became the 
hero of the country round, and was petted 

| and spoilt to his heart’s content. 

Littie Dollie herself remained un- 
changed, for she was gilted with the sweet 
unconsciousness Of a simple child-like 
nature, 
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THE LUCKY ESCAPE. 





BY FE. LINWOOD SMITH. 


Meriwether never liked 


Y UNCLE 
\| bh astace. 
i He never did him justice from the 
beyinning—and when be heard that I was 


actually engayed to him, he spoke in such 
away that I declared I wouldn’t endure 
it. 

“T am old enough and sensible, I hope to 
choose for myself,’ said I, with all the 
dignity I could muster. 

“IT don't know about the second part of 
your assertion, Patty,’’ said my uncle, 
sbrugging his shoulders, 

“And I never yet heard that anv one was 
too old to take good advice, 

“This dark-eyed handsoine fellow seems 
to have bewite.ed both you and your 
sister Elspeth, but you inay take iny word 
for it, he is neither more nor less than an 
adventurer, And—" 

But I retained to hear no more. 

Il tflouneced back into the house, slam- 





ming the door in uncle’s honest spectacled | 


face, and bursting 
reached the sitting-rooii, 

“It's ashame,’ said my sister E!sneth, 
who from behind the sereen 
suckle vines that veiled the window, had 
overheard the whole discussion, 

“Don't ery, Patty; I’m sure uncle 
wouldn't be so domineering about it, if he 
didn't want you to marry Paul.” 

“T wouldn't tarry Paul Meriwether if 
there wasn’t another man in the world,” 
; said 1, viciously. 

' “And Ul 
! how, now. 


into tears a8 soul as I | 


| bed. 


of honey | 


marry Eustace Dalzell, any- | 


! Unele says we don't know anything | 


about him, but Tm 
enough,.”’ 

‘That was a false assertion on inv part. 

ITonly knew of my handsome fiance 
what he himself bad chosen to tell me, 
namely—that he was «civil engineer, stay- 
ing down at Weston a few weeks, for his 
heaith. 

Ané his friend, Mr. Belfield, was a stock- 
broker—oh how I wished Mr. Belfield, 
Inight take a fancy to Elspeth. 

It would be # nice to be tarried at the 
saine Liine—to go toyether aud live in Lon- 
don. 

“Two spoiled, silly girls,’’ said uncle; 

“ofcourse they'll fall a ready prey to the 
first imposter that comes along, and it's 
only # pity that their poor little bit of prop- 
erty isn’t tied up, so that no designing 
Villain can lay hands on it.” 

But of course, all this was uncle’s pre- 
judice, 

Fortunately, Elspeth and I were our own 
nistresses, and needed to ask no one's 
perioission to do as we pleased. 

We lived together in the lonely old house 
on the edge of a moor, with old Dinab to 
keep house for us, and Peter, her middle- 
aed son, to take care of the horse, and 
inake hituself generally useful. 

It Wasa solitary sort of life, and often 
very dull, in spite of the music, and books, 
and birds, by which my sister and J 
strove to sotace the solitude. 

So that I was very piad when Olive 
Oatley called down from Berton to visit us, 
and brought her wedding set of diamonds 
to show, 

“Because you see dear,’’ said Olive, “I 
knew it would be my last chance tor a visit, 
before tiny mparriage. 


sure we know 


“And I Knew you'd like to see the dia- 
Inonds, 
“So Ll stitched them into the lining of 


inv blue satin balmoral skirt, and brought 
thetn, just to give voua peep.”* 


Kispeth and I !ooked with awe and ad- 


HMirathon atthe sparkling geims—neecklace, 
eardrops and brooch. 
‘Are they very valuable?” I] asked, 
‘A thousand pounds, I believe,’ said 
(iive, conipiacently. 
‘They belonged to Herbert's mother 
4 i LueVv a t re-set before | wear 
j k lier r | ave 
" | er ve them 
Ol dhin t inention it to bitm. 
‘\ sere cried I ispeth. *“W here is 


the msk? Nobody but our three selves 


knows of their being here, and nobody will 
| Know. 





| the household corps; 


“And it’s a perfect treat to see them. 
Just let me clasp them round my neck. 
Oh, look at them sparkle! : 

“Did you ever see anything so brilliant 
in all your lite, Patty?” 

But just then Elspeth gave a start, and 
turned scarlet. 

Following the direction of ber eye, I 
turned, and beneld Eustace Dalzell stand- 
ing smiling in the doorway, with bis hat in 
his hand. 

*“;00d morning ladies,’ said he, court- 
eousl y. 

“Pray, has Miss Elspeth been visiting the 
valley of Golconda?” 

Of course there was nothing for it but to 
explain the whole story to Eustace. 

n five minutes Olive Oatley was as 
much fascinated with him as we were our- 
sel ves, 

“l think he is the very nicest man I 
ever sawin all my life except Herbert 
Perry," she whispered, confidently, in ny 
ear, as I was going out to order the tea. 

Somehow the diamonds made me ner- 
vous, and I could not help, in the course of 
the evening, confiding my vague terrors to 
Eustace, 

“They are not valuable, you see,"’ I said, 
“and as it happens, Peter has gone over to 
Berton on business, and won’t be back un- 
til to-inorrow worning, and it isa great re- 
sponsibility, now, isn’t it?’’ 

But Eustace laughed at me, and made 
ligut of ny fears, 

**No one knows they are here, you must 
remember,” he said, lightly. 

‘‘But we never thought to close the shut- 
ters, snd someone inay have been looking 
in through the windows,”’ 

‘*‘In this solitary place? Nonsense, Patty, 
nonsense! My little girl isn’t snowing her 
usual good sense in this matter. 

‘*Lay aside your fears, and help me laugh 
at their folly.”’ 

Eustace Dalzell went home earlier than 
usual this night. 

In iny pertubetion, I had alinost resol ved 
to ask him toremain all night, aself con- 
stituted guardian of our treasures, but I 
did not venture to do so, and 60, at. ten 
o'clock, we three yirls, with old Dinan in 
the kitchen were left to ourselves, 

“Dear me, how sleepy I am !"’ said Olive 
Oatley, with a prodigious yawn, “1 be 
lieve I’l! go to bed.” 

So she went—and Elspeth and I put our 
heads together about the diamonds. 

‘“*] wish he bad left thein in Rome,” said 
Elspeth, who was by this ume partially in- 
fected by my nervous fears. ‘Not that I 
think there is really any danger, but id 

*“Well,’’ interrupted tiny sister, ‘we may 
as well follow Olive’s example and go to 
The diamonds are in «canvas bay, 
under her pillow, and I think the burglar 
who gets ’em will have to have ali his 
senses about him.”’ 

I gave a little shudder. 

“Elspeth, for goodness sake, don’t talk 
about burglars,’’ said I. 

Ard then we went up to our room. 

I had intended to lie awake all night. 
but 1 must have tallen into a light doze 
without being aware of it, for the clock 
was striking twelve, when I started up at 
the loud appeal of the door bell below, a 
sound alinost as unusual in our solitary 
home as the alarm of an Alpine born. 

Olive was a .., side in an instant, wrap- 
ped in a rose cashinere dresaing-gown. 

Elspeth had her arm around me, and 
even old Dinah hobbled in, with a flaring 
lainp in her band. 

“Go to the door, do, some of you,” cried 
I, hysterically. “Ask who it is. Ask 
what they want.”’ 
And while Olive, 





Elspeth, and the old 
attendant obeyed my behest, 1 hurriedly 
threw on my white dressing-gown and 
went tothe head of the stairs to listen. 

For I felt that in an emergency like this 
sone One Ought to keep close to the dia 
monds, 

“There's noone here!’’ I heard Elspeth 
say, after the bolts and bars of the front 
door were withdrawn. 

“Yes, thereis. I hear someone groaning 
at the end of the garden,’’ persisted 
Dinah. 

“Oh, dear, 
my candle! 

‘This way Miss Oatley, please—I’ufatraid 
there’s been an accident or something.” 

The next minute the heavy oaken door 
blew shut with a bang. . 

It was self-fastening on the inside, and I 
felt, with a thrill of terror, that I was all 
alone in the house, 

A rustle under the vines that draped the 
outside of the house—a low whistle, snd 
I could hear a voice—that even then re. 
minded me of Mr. Dalzell’s voice—saying 
in Suppressed accente— 

“They're safe enough outside, all three 
of’em. Now’s yourtime. Quick!’ 

But whoever it was, he had evidently not 
calculated on old Dinah’s forming one of 
and I felt—witha 
chocking sensation In my throat—that now 
was the moment for action. 

It all flashed upon my mind in a second. 

There was athief in the room. I gota 
pistol, rushed in and fired. The report 


the draught has blown out 


, awoke the household and down they caine, 


Dinah bearing a light. 
There with a red pool of blood under his 


Shoulderblade, was—Eustace Dalzell. 


Of course we delivered ty gallant lover, 

A vas fatally injured, over to the 

ev, t whom he was rec ynized aS an 
iil-bird, luxurating in a new name. 

Olive Oatley took her diamonds home. 

Uncle Meriwether said—*I told you so!” 

And Il—well, I shed a tew tears, at first, 


but now, more particulary since I became 
engaged to cousin Paul, I begin to think I 
have had a lucky escape. 


. 






































AGAIN. 





BY WILLIAM LYLE. 





There's no life without it winter, 
There's no year without its sleet, 
For the picture must be shaded— 
*Tis the vitter makes the sweet. 
And even in stern December, 
Trustful hearts can hear this strain— 
At the coming of the daisies, 
We shall all be glad again. 


Unto the happiest being 
The sad touch of grief will come, 
And Nature must have her season 
When the woods and streams are dumb, 
But hearts were not made for sorrow, 
The meatis will their green regain. 
And the cowing of the daisies 
Shall make us all giad again. 


Oh ! despairing hearts that murmur, 
Hope has happy dreams tor yuu : 
Darkness cannot rest forever 
In the bosoms of the true, 
Mear this whisper, in the breezes, — 
In the beat of the warm rain— 
At the coming of the daisies 
We sha!l al) be glad again. 


Have faith when life is sorrowful 
With amines of the dead ; 
Remember there is a summer 
Where the leaves are never shed. 
With face to that better country, 
Find hope in my song's refrain— 
At the coming of the daisies 
The earth shall be new again. ; 
— rT RII - 


THE WAY IT GREW. 





HOUSE which does not possess a_pi- 

anoforte—catled, for short, 
cannot in these days, some people think, 
boast much culture. It has come to be al 
most as necessary apiece of furniture as a 
table. 

Its origin is comparatively recent,and yet 
the principle of its construction was known 
to the Jews at the time of David, certainly, 
and probably long betore. It is the 
simplest of all principles, because only the 
vibration of a string. 

It is, ot course, impossible to tell who 
first discovered the fact that a tightened 
string would vibrate with a musical tone, 
and equally impossible to learn who first 
made a practical use of this discovery. 

It is a well-known fact that religion has 
made useof musica] instruments in its wor- 
ship. The higher and more cultivated na- 
tions employed instruments of various 
kinds. 

With the general features{of that musical 
excellence we shall not speak, but confine 
ourselves to the principle of the vibrating 
string. 

This is shown in several instruments 
which are known by the names of kinor 
(harp), nebel (psaltery), sabecca (sackhut), 
psanterin (dulcimer), and kithros (guitar.) 
These were all constructed on the principle 
of the vibration of strings of different 
lengths and sizes, and thus various tones 
were produced. 

The next step was to provide a mechan. 
ism for tightening or loosening the strings 
at will, thus producing different tones from 
the same string. Stoppingthe string at va- 
rious points also changed the tone. Thus 
the harp came into being, the strings being 
plucked or twanged by the fingers. 

Somebody discovered that a string would 
vibrate and produce a musical] tone, when a 
bow was drawn over it. This caused a de- 
velopment in another direction, resulting 
ina number of instruments, all 


to the violin family ; but we pass them by, | 


and remain only with the development 
leading to the piano. 

The principal divisions of the stringed in- 
struments played with the fingers are the 
lyres, harps and lutes. 

The harp was a common instrument 
among the Egyptians, Assyrians, and He- 
brews, and, at an early date, of elegant 
shape and elaborately ornamented, as the 
fresco representations on the tomb of Rame- 
ses (1250 B. C.) show. 

Later, the harp was especially popular in 
central and northern Europe, and the favo 
rite instrument of the German and Celtic 
bards, and the Scandinavian skalds. 


The most varied kinds of the lyre, more | 
form and | 


or less differing in construction, 

size, and distinguiszed by different names, 

were found amongst tlhe ancient Greeks 
The lute seems to be Aral rigin, and 


eight strings, or four pairs, producing tou! 
ones. 

About the tenth century a string for a 
fifth tone was added. A favorite modifica- 
tion of the lute was the tamboura, with a 
long neck. 


piano— | 


| 
confined 





‘THE SATURDAY 


: | 
| The Arabs introduced the lute into Eu- 

rope after their conquest of Spain, and this | 
instrument soon became almost as popular | 


as is at the present day the pianoforte. 
Until the sixteenth century twelve strings, 
or six pairs, was the largest number. Lutes 
with five pairs and a single string, producing 
six tones, Were the most in use. 
According to Thomas Mace, the Englisin 


lute, during the seventeenth century had 
twenty-four strings, arranged in twelve 
pairs, of which six pairs ran over the 


of it. 

The lute was made of various sizes, ac 
cording tothe purpose for which it was in- 
tended. The largest kind of double-necked 
lute was the arch-lute. 

The Oriental tamboura, or tanbar, the 
Russian, tabalaika,, the Chinese yuckin, 
and the German quinterna, belong to the 
numerous class of stringed instruments 
known under the generic name chitara 

The psalterium, a kind of cithera, 
the soundboard at the top, was par erce! 
lence the stringed instrument of the Middle 
Ages, and appears either D-shaped, square, 
or triangular. 

The psalterium developed into dulcimer, 
where the strings 
placed over a sounding—board. 


with 


were, as in the citola, 

In its shape 
and arrangement the dulcimer already fore 
shadowed the pianoforte. 

Like the psalterium, the dulcimer was 
played with the fingers, but more generally 
| with two sticks of wood. It contained from 
six to fifty strings, and the piano or forte, 
was produced by the greater or lesser torce 
with which the strings were struck. 

The development is now plain. 





Lay the 
harp on its side, enclose it in a frame, and 
provide a mechanism for plucking the 
strings, and we have a modern pianoforte 
in its elementary state. 

—_—_> © 


[brains of tbold. 


There is more vanity and caprice in taste 
than in intelligence. 

What rich harvests of good-will all ear 
nest labors Dring us! 


Love elevates and refines, fashion de 


presses and degrades. 

Keep true thy deeds, thy honor bright, 
keep firm thy faith in God and right. 

There are questions so indiscreet that 
they deserve neither truth nor falsehood in reply 

He who lives, and is done with life just 
as it drops hour by hour from his hands, ts not halt 
aman, 

Every time the sheep bleats it loses a 


mouthful, and every time we complain we iiss a 


blessing. 

There is no trait more valuable than a de 
termination to persevere when the right thiag is to 
be accomplished. 

Some old men like to give good precepts 
to console themselves for theirinability any longer to 
give bad examples 

Firmness of purpose is one of the most 
necessary sinews of character, and one of the best in- 
struments of success, 





of all things, 


that there is net 


| If we wish to be judges 
let us first persuade ourselves of thi 

one of us without fault. 

which 


hrise outotun 


The clouds of earth are not those 
sweep across the sun, but those wii 


happy hearts and evil lives. 

Cheerfulness isa matter which depends 
| fully as much on the state of things within usas on the 
state of things without and around us, 

The most censorious are generally the 
least judicious, who, having nothing to recommend 
themselves, will be Gnding fault with others, 

He only is advancing in life whose heart 
is getting softer, whose blood wariner, brain 
quicker, whose spirit is entering into living peace, 

Working in line with the great law ct 
progress, every§word and action tells, not only in good 
to others, Dutta the developuienut of the best 
ourselves, 


w hose 


part of 


Few things require more of acalm,sweet, 
with 
mastera of 


wholesome discipline than the manner which 


we bear with disappointment, so we are 





ourselves, 


The thing to do with a nettle is to admire 
its beauty, touch its softness, deliplt tu its fragrance, 
j}and avoid its needles of so all the nettled 
events of life. 


pain. 


The natura) alone is permanent. Fantas 


tic idols may be worshipped tora while, but atlength 

y are overturned by the cont jal and silent pro- 
x of Truth. 

Leta man have a ferve e for v 

" 

‘ 

. " 
x 4 - 

tale body ail tongues 


An enlightened mind is not hoodwinked 

itis not shut up in a gloomy prison, till it thinks the 
walls of ite own dungevn the limits of the 

| and tht reach of We own Clain the Gules we ze ul all 


iptelligeace. 





universe 


finger—board, and the other six by the side | 


EVENING POST. 
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_ Femininities. 


Handsome women without religion are 
like flowers without perfume 

A*woman would be in despair if nature 
had formed heras fashion makes her appear, 

Truc love is like chocolate. Once cooled, 
back the original 


HO Amount of warming will bring 
flavor. 


Love, that has nothing but beauty to 
keep it in good health, is short-lived, and apt to bave 
ague fits 

Whenever a man says he thanks the Lord 


| that he hasn‘ta wife,every woman in the land should 
respond witha hearty amen. 


| "The honeymoon is all well enough,’ 
sald a prudent belle, ‘*but what 1 want to see beyond 
| that is the promise of a fine harvest moon.’ 


An East Saginaw girl, who had a quarrel 
with her lover, remarked toa friend that ‘‘she was 
nhoton squeezing terms with that fraud any more,** 
her hus- 
and then 

a bridal 


A St. Paul ‘woman re-married 
boned from whem she had been divorced, 
gotmad because he wouldn't take her on 


An Ohio man had to entertain his own 
mother and his wite fora week at the same time, and 
he says he is now ready to join any show as a lon- 


tamer, 


trifles like 
first 
Phe cultivation of the heart must be real 


A harsh voice, a coarse laugh 
these have suddenly spoiled many a favorable 
impression, 


not feigned 

Flowers are again worn in the hair, They 
forin a small wreath to go far back around the crown 
of the head, and the slender flaments of an algrette 
spriug upward in the centre 

“Mary, can you scour tin ware with alac 
ritw?tasked a lady of a yvirt who was an applicant for 
“TPdon’t belleve Teould,** sald Mary: I’ we 


service, 
a!tways seoured it with sand, 


The man who takes a party of girls to a 
church entertainment may properly be 
the conductor of the part., for he has to eollect the 
fair when it's tine to ge home, 


A woman who obeys her husband in all 
proper things is atleast pleasing andyraceful; but a 
“s thumb,’ is one of 


man “‘‘under his wif the most 


contemptible spectacles in existence, 


A Missouri man, who holds that a wo 
man who eats corn-beef and breakfaat-bacon cannot 
be a lady, get 


away witha pound of plug tobaeco a 


week, and feelshinoeclt a pertect gentleman 

In Dakota married women retain their 
sid personal property, and may make 
f single. Neither hus- 
any interest in the property of the 


own real estate 


contracts, sue and be sued, as 
band nor wife has 


A young lady in North Carolina request- 
ed to be released from her marriage engagement on 
the ground that when she contracted it she helleved 
her lover to be “a duck,** but has since found him to 


be a goose, 


singers at a concert were rather 
startled the other evening by finding that) the 
tion, **When wearted wretches sink 
printed onthe programine. 
ete, 


Some 
aeler- 
had 
“When married 


to sleep,** 
been 
wretches 

Leta man go home at night, wearicd and 
yvorn out by the tolls of the day, and how sweet is a 
It ts 
and the 


werd dietated by a sweet disposition! sunshine 


tallingon his heart, Ble is bhapyes cares of 


lite are forgotten 


never kindled 


farich iad te ler 


‘Tow is it that you have 
a flame in any man’s heart?’ ashe 


portionless niece, “"Tsuppose it's because Pim not a 


yood match,’ responded the poor niece, In a voice 


filled with sadness. 


Miss Fannie 


is going about acting ayain 


of Stratford, Conn., 
bed 
infrinities for over 


(Curtis, 
after having been 


ridden by what seemed tnourable 


twenty years, audherrecovery is st down to the 


‘faith and prayer cure, 


In Alaska, a8 soon as an Indian girl mar 
ries she is entitied to wearasilver or bone peg in the 
iowerilp as an ornament The peg 


ueed te 


hollow of her 


vu-efulas well as ornamental, It bs sometimes 


buttonup their u evtatin with 


Above al’ other requisites in a woman is 


copsclentions nes Without this one touebstone of 
character, no watter what hercharms and acquire- 
ments, she cannot expect to comman 1 the asting re- 
gard of any man whose loveis worth having 


A young man who had been going with 


ome time, and had tnade her sev- 


a Vermont gist for 
sked ber one day if she would accept 
that 


ywedtoher, tosa 


eral presents, 


apuppy. He was awful mad when she replied 
her mother had told her tf he prop 


noe 


They 


stripes will ne 


say that old letters cut up into 
ike poed pillow-stuMug Now, I 
anuy amountol iw letters, which 
turned, and J tuink they are sv soft that 
My sleep might be a 


have 
old love were fFfe- 
they would 
little 


very 


make excellent pillows 
disturbed, but I beljeve the 
wel. 

Mrs. Clarissa Davenport Raymond cel 


pillow would be 


brated her 02d birthday anniversary the other da 


at Wilton, Conn., where she reside wit er only 
iving daughter, who ls over) years vid She occae- 
sion brought logether Ove ygeueratl ‘ t 1 
arian 
A silk farm has been established in Pow 
hattan county, Virginia, and a Vassar ¢ eye grad 
ate thinks it m 
wife !daughite any 
A 
r 
Two wom threw pepper int 
of a man anid tie a ed im as e was ‘ 
{ aiong the street of an Jowa tow! 
but about the ft e they got roug 
had mistakeu the mar The victim is a 5 minueut 


{ werchant of the place 


spoken of as | 


News Notes. | 


There are 85,000 Hebrews in New York 
city. 

Ireland's population is 3,099,000 less than 
in 1841 


Eleven States now allow women to vote 
in school! affairs. 

Kerosene oil is solidified 
made into candles. 

There are 75 
York State prisons. 


Newark, N. J., makes $2,000,000 worth 


of bricks annually. 


Fire destroys an average of 90 churches a 
year in this country. 





in Russia and 


life prisoners in the New 


A Florida fisherman has seen a swamp 
spake over ® feet long. 


Richly carved dining-chairs are uphol- 
stered in alligator-skin, 


The Tootlet is the name of a paper pub- 
| lished In Clarksville, Tenn 


The Londoners consume about 13,000,000 


pounds of meat each week 


There are only three Chinese women in 
the whole of New England, 

Fashionable New Yorkers are showing a 
fiveting fancy for the cowsilp 

A South Carolina man has patented a ma- 


chine to make 20 clgarettes a minute, 


New York city spends $3,000,000 a yeer 
on churches, and §7, 000,000 on amusements 
Fish may be sealed much easier by first 
dipping them In boiling water for a minute, 
Hundreds of young women work for 45 
cents aday making shirtein New York city, 
A detachment of the regular army still 
stands guard atthe tomb of President Garfield, 
All the newest importations of French 
gowns have a bit of red somewhere abouttthem. 
It costs $100,000,000 more to pay the na- 


Hon'’s drink bill than the and bread 
bills 


national meat 


It is estimated that there are nearly five 
thousand miles of house-top wires la the elty of New 
York. 

More than 60 percent. of the adult male 
population of New Mesico can 
write, 


neither read nor 


Whooping cough is bothering many old 
aswellas young per 
ported, 


onson the Pacific coast, It le re- 


Ventilation in the dairy should be done 
| at night or early in the morning, when the air te the 
coolest 

Colonel Robert G. Tngersoll’s log house in 
New Mexico is not the log louse of primitive days, It 
cost $45, 000, 

Dion Boucicault calenlates that there are 
now inthe United States 2,592 
$115, 000, 000 

| Orrin S. Todd, a farmer of Tolland, Con 
nectlout, has died from glanders, communteated from 
a sick Lorne, 


theatres, valued at 


The different shooting clubs in’ England 


based 497,000 Dp) geons for sport, 


have in five years pure! 


uta rmtof G41 
Maury, Tennessee, is the banner county 


he United States for mules Its annual ‘shipment 


is froin 7,000 to 4,000 

It requires ten cars to take €2,500 worth of 
#tain to market, while the same value of sutter cau 
be carried in half a ear 

No less than 1,102 persons met with an 


Jeath jn Berti 


mmmitted sujeide 


untimely luring the past year, 414 of 


whom « 


| Hamburg, Germany, has adopted a cheap 


cab, called a “‘taxwar ne.** Tt registers automatice 
aliy tlie ta «tra ed 

Phere are twelve manufactories of arti. 
fielal teeth ithe t ited State Ahich make )0,UA,- 
OO of Chew etulart peranoum 

Dwelling houses at Hailey, [daho,are in 
vaded bv ar ect which emits a wlor, 80 «i kening 
that “‘people who sme It wantto die 

A man in Coffee county. Alda., is said to 
be aMicted with tables contracted from smoking the 


pipe of aman who had been Uilten by a mad dug. 


» According to the laws of Wyoming, there 


‘aehatibe no diserimination made in that Territory 


with reyard to sex in the pay of any kind of work. 

A firm in Jeffersonville, Ind., has sue 
ceeded in casting the largest glass plate ever made to 
this country, showing a surface of 156 square teet. 


A Belfast, Me., man, aved 79, has been 
made dete lantin a breach of promise Of marriage 
suillu Which lie heart-brovsenu platntidd is 77 ears 

1 

A single cattle ranche in) Texas, at the 
head i River, 30 ita ‘ “oo 

ar thee State of Kt le lsiatid 
1 t t v 
Julian Art low has just saile 
7 nw 
" I Asia | 
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. New Publications. 


“What and Why,” isa tinely printed and 
unique little Voluine upon eveling tatters, 
The contents are mace up Of infortnation 
which will no doubt e: aA renovation 
among wheelmen, for within the pages of 
the book isan ocean of toatter in a bucket, 
Received frou: Aivert A. Pope; 587 Wash- 
ington St, Boston, Mass, 

“The Telephone’ of West Philadelphia 
has been chanjed from atolio to an eight 
page pager, besides indolging in other im- 





eate 


provements, tis the first paper of this 
size that has ever been published in that 
populous and rapidly prowtng district—ap 
propriately stvied the Belgravia of Phila 


delphia, The tPeles phone” hus become a 


deserved! y popuiar justitution, 


“Cicero De Seneetute’’ (on old age), 
translated, with an tutroduetion aud notes, 
by Andrew PB. Peaboty bas been sent us by 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston, This is one of 
the most powerful productions of the preat 
Roman orator, aud oeanv will be iad tosee 
in this neat and plain Pnylish dress, bis 
reasoning on such an interesting subject 
The little treatise while abounding in tie 


beat plilos phy is also so rich in bistoriecal 
allusions ete., that it ean beequally read for 
ita imethod as for its Douutilully 
printed and bound jn eloth. 


? r 
tuatler, 


MAUAZINES 
the 


tires 


Our Little Ones and Nursery for 
June is full of just su } ind read 
ing matter as are best calculated to please 
the younyer littloones. For this clasa of 
roadera there is nos type, tilis 
trations and literature janywhere, 
$1,50 yer year. The ft sbbimtiing ¢ 
36 Bromfield St., I 

Lappincott as Mayan 
with an illustrated proper 
the tinest rutin bociand, 
richest in hisiorics 
Schuyler discusses | 
Endowments. Tir. 1) 
tinues his papers on dlewthy tf 
concluding paper on 
dies on the Staye, 
Forrest, the elder 
and contrasts tive 
Voyaging on the 
Burr ‘Todd, is a praglit 
and Mimiery in An!) 
ofthe American Muse 
tory, contains miueh thot is strikn and te 
teresting. “Pwo sinort 
Troasure, by F.C. Baylor, 
the tromt aniusince Storiok ey 
an Aierican Miagrizine, | AL a 
Annie Porter, are coneludted in 
ber. Winitred’s Letter wd 
Probletu, are entertain sli t eae 
new serial, by Marv Agnues Tinehkor, wall 
be beynu in the July 
is the first of now s ibinae 
annuus. 

The Popular NOLO NCE Vu 
Jowing contents for Jun 
Legislators, II.,  by 
Modes of reproduction it 
Evolution and Dissolution «oi ‘ 
System; The Pole aii W . 3 
copy, bv Sarnuel Phart, MM. 
Coal and the Coal-tar Col 
of Cookery; | 
Geography and tlie 
Work of Pasteur, ¢ | 
Physiology Versus \ 
Dvorak Ss Sout | 4 istriate 
Henry Guyot: Bait 
of Mental Serene: 
Literary Notices; | 
Notes, Appleton 

The North Amerwan | lor J 
Opens with an artic i 
Spiracy, by rol. Llers 
who examines, io the digit 
Jaw, the diplomatic 
States and niat ib Constitution 
question as to how tarourpover 
and must go in ppressing op 
roveriiients with wih 

fenry D. Lieyvad, in the number of 
the Review, shows how every branch of 
production is coun under the e mitrol of 
Lords of Industry, « or pn and woneo 
poles, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps has an 
article inarked ty piilosophie foree up 
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pul Isle 
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June opens 
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on the Struye for Tiunmortalitv. Other 
articles of not joss ltitprortanee are: Soclo- 
logical Fallacies, by Prof W. GG. Summer: 


Walt Whitman, by Walter Kennedy: and 
&@ BVI postu lev pert Pestimony, by 
Rossiter Johuson, | W. W. Godding, T. 
O’Conor Sivoane ..) 1 | (Charles L. Dana. 
The North Ada hk 5, Wow York, 


apt 


Vi 


NEW MUSIC, 

From Russell &€ Co., Musie Pu lishers, 
Boston, we have rectived the following 
issues of their Musical Libraries: Angel Mes 
sengers 1l0e; Landot Bright Spirits lo: A Lit- 
tle While Longer 10; Tie Land far A wav ld: 
We Sliall All Be lia Soon TO: Hither 
Bright Anyeis 10: Wien We Pass the Gold- 
en Gate; That beautiful City lo. 

-_ — - - 
Bisij ant 

Philadelphia ‘N York via 
Cortland Street } ' ee) 
Ave e] ! 
‘ ~ 
‘4 . 

Nn 

= inhi . . § 

Restaurant the best and cheapest in the 
City. Families can live better for less 
money at the Grand WU: i, (ba40 al any 


Vtber Orst class botel in the 


Cilye 


| bau's Dye i 
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FROM LITTLE, MUCH. THE PATENT POWDER MAN. 


+--+ 





CHINESE proverb says that there are | From dvor to door, with grip-sack tn bis hand, 
‘ - | An oll¥ tonzuc, and emilie both sweet and bland, 
a8 Inany useful properties in the cocoa. | 
j . Hic goes, a patent powder selling, 
J nut palin as there are days in the year: brass: 
Ja Pol os saying tell us tl at the To poilsi iron, silver, steel or brass 4 
“U0 @ Myhesian Sayihy uae 4) | There's! x can approach it or surpasse— 
man who plants a cocoa-nut plants meat | A priceless boon for every dwelling. 


drink, hearth and home, vessels and cloth. | 


ing, for bimeseif and bis children alter | «yy; wuow you, ma'am, (for showing there's no 
lin, charge) 

Like the great Mr. Whiteley, the | One moment on its merits 'llenlarge ; 
palin-tree might modestly advertise itself It has the richest lustre, 


And pig iron, if this powder is applied— 


as a universal provider, 
This is a truth that's been well verified— 


The solid part of the nut supplies food al- 


Inost alone to thousands of people daily; Will as the brightest steel pass muster, 
and the milk serves them for drink, thus 
acting as an efficient filter to the water ab- | “‘It ls the best, as the itself will show— 


I'll bring this dvor-plate to the fairest glow 4 
lease allow me to apply it, 
And, using once, if not tuo much to say, 
You would your only dollar give away, 
Or a sealskin sacque, to buy it.’ 


sorbed by the roots in the most polluted or 
tnaAlarious regions, 

Ii you tap the flower stalk you getasweet | 
juices, whien can be boiled down into the 
peculiar sugar ealled (in the echartoing dia 
lect of commerce) jagvery; or ‘tean be fer- 
monted inte a very nasty spirit: known as 
palin wine, toddy, or arrack: or it can be 
mixed with bitter herbs aod roots to nake 
that delectable commound “native beer.” If 


«t 
7 


**Passme the cloth and brush, ** replies the dame ; 
Upon yourself now let me try the same, 

And your figure let me blazon,."* 
*Zounds! madam, I'm no door-plate, can't you see,’*’ 


**] perceive no difference, ** smirks she, 
ad 





you squeeze the dry nut, vou yet cocoanut **Pedilars and door-plates both are brazen 

OU, Whielh is as good as lard for frying —WM. MACKINTOSH, 

When fresh, and is ‘an excellent substitute — <a 

for butter at breakfast,’’ on tropical ta- 

"oe Humorous 
Under the mysterious name of copra ° 

(Which inmost of us lave seen with awe de-] — eed 

scribe q ln the marketer ite tars “firin’’ or Sheer nonsense—Bangs. 

“weak’’ “reeeding’’ or “steady'’’), it forms . 

the main oronly export of many Oceanie A swell] turnout—A boil. 

iMlands and is largely imported into the | A false profit—Ill-gotten gains. 

United States, where the thieker portion is | , 

ealled stenrine, and used for tnaking Klin | A clean record —A laundry bill. 

dry candies with fanerful names; while the A prior arrangement—A crowbar. 

Clear oll is euiployed for burning in ordi. | ; 

nary banips. Rheumatism of the heart and other forms 
In the process of purification, it yields | of heart dise ase cured by Dr, Graves’ Heart Regula- 

giveerine; aud it enters largely into the | tor. Price @1. 

wna wture of most roe a age SOUP. | A young man suflering from hereditary 
Phe fibre that surrounds the mut makes | | it, sald he didn’ ¢imind the pain of it s0 much, 


upthe othermysteriousarticleof commerce it,’ sald he, ‘he thought that some old ancestor 


known a8 coir, Which is twisted into stout | jad alnthe fun of a: quiring this precious heirloom, is 
ropes or woven Into cocoanut matting and | wiat takes hold of me”? 
ordinary door-toats, ae , ms . _ 


frushes ane br «aro als ‘ if 
Brushes an rooms are also inade of it: Superfluous Hair 


and itis used, notalways inthe most honest | Madaine Wai bold's specific permancutly removes 
fashion, in staffing cushions, | 
Tr Sheil, cutin | If. su lies 4 ] rotwniege wireline ota isiappedcoty- —redy tate 

el } ’ ? 4eiel . 

' ' , all, pope BOOU CUPS) eireula Madame WAMBO, 1% West Spring- 
ind isartistically carved by the Polyne-| ger screet. Boston, Ma 
Hans, Japanese, Hindus, and other be- | ‘ : 

etl ° eel 
niybled heathen, who have not yet learned eo-Wi 1 
' . > i » “ 
the true toethods of civilized machine-made | a ee ate Sees Se anew 
shoddy manulacture. tisement found i these columns they will 
The leaves sorve as excellent thateli: on | confer a favor on (he Panlisher and the ad- 
the fat blades, prepared like papyrog the | vertiserby naming (he :.sturds. Evening 


most famous Buddhist miamuserips aro write 
ten: the borg or branehes 
Mpeaking, the leafstalks) answeradimirabl y 
lor rafters, posts, or fencing; the fibrous 
Kheathat the base is a remarkable natural 
imitation of eloth, eurploved for strainers, 
Wrappers, and native hats; while the trunk, 
stoi, passes In carpentry under the name | 
of porcupine wood, and produces bexwutiful 
CHects as a wondertully-colored cabinet 
toaker’s material. 

These are only afew selected 


nid-ritos (strict) y 





! 

. 
| tenet. 
| 


Instances 





outof the innumerable uses of cocoanut 
pealio. 
* * * * * 8 

It is wondertul how inueh use we pow 
ake in Our own houses of this far Mastern | 
nol, Whose Very name still bears upon its 
I bho linpross of its originally savage 
orivin. 

Prot morning to night, we nevor leave 
t! heiny indebted to it, 

We wash with it as old brown Winds»: 


veer 





r He Soap the moment we leave ou 
brevets, 
We walk across our passages on the mats 
biatde from ts fire, 
Wesweep our rooms with its brusies, 
and wipeour feclon it as we enter our { 1 
As rope, Ibtios upourtrunks and pack ee 
ares; dnp tle lands «of * trouse ‘ wt 
scrul ecuioe en a Warner Bros, Celebrated Coral’ne Corsets 
scrubs our d Ts, OF e8e, Woven into Coarse etne acknowledged staudard of Lurope au 
Chou, i isis a Covering for bales and America, 
Urnilure se Lov railor sleampmboat. ie Flexible Hip (fee cut, iq especially 
Phe confectioner uodermines our dices &c opted to those whose corsets break over the hip. 
tion imearly life in eo I . ivetl ot Tae Health, Nursing, Coraline, Aldominal and 
adheelately re 1D abut candy;,the cook Misses’ Corsets, are all Popular styies, adapted to 
Leno pts us further on with cocoanut eake: lh. we sofditlerenttorme,, 
ind we are then cordially invited to com- Price, from SLup. For SaLE ry LEADING 
plete the ruin wilh cocoanut biscuits, MERCHANTS BYERYWHERE, dvoid all imiations, 


Be eure our name is on the bos, 


WARNER BROS., 
353 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 


~THE MILD POWER CURES. 
2) 6 SETS, RET E 


UMPHREYS’ 


We anoint our chapped hands with one of 
18 preparations after washing, and grea 
the wiir earriaye with anotber t 
matke Chem run Stmoothiv, 

Finally, we us the oil to burn in our read 
Ing latwips, and Jizbt ourselves at last to bed 
with stearine caneles, 

Altogether, an amatenr census of a single 


Sy 


Issof cove 

















sinall cottage results in the startlir g dis- in use 30 years —Special Prescriptions of 
covery that it contains twentv-seven dis > a ae te eg Simple, Safe and Sure. 
4S. on ; / » : 1ST 4 KI IPAL NOS CURES PRICE 
tinet arlicles which trace their origin in one | i Ij) Fevers, Congestion, Intlammations a 
Way or another to the cocoanut and palin. | Worms, Worm Fever, Worm (Colic +45 
‘ i ye rying ( olic, or Teething of Infants 25 
—__ - >_> H+ baal tae of Children or Adults 25 
4 Dror or W a "iattorms a } » dtsentery, Gripping, Bilious Coho 25 
I OT \ren.-Visitorsat the ¢ y* 6! Cholera Xo: bus, Vomiting 025 
dat Palace, London, are now amused and | 7] Coughs. «old. Bronchitis 25 
Instructed with a eriiaiit eleetric milcroseoy | a Neuralgia, Toothache Faceache 049 
. cata ba ce } Headaches, Sick He adache, Vertigo .25 
ans a 1 werfaul electric Tight Insta He Dyspepsia, Bilious Stomach 25 
fon, whieh shows a large number of fans ! U Suppressed or Painful Periods .25 
liar articles, and = beer, A yp Of water 9 
pres mtsthe most extraordinarv tonsters OMEOPA | HIC 
hnagination can Concerve, Serpents, « 
tj oe and w“ ese arav eh. | W ? > - 4 
iil . ! Pry \ 12] Whites. too Prot Periods oe. ee 45 
through their | Pele t afr , i Crow > gh. | Breathing . “25 
tothe hearts ofall) | a & “ PaisSait Kheum, | as, bt ruptions .25 
‘ tS] eine tra Cisam, Kh tic Pains 2 
ex “4 16 Fever \qgue Malar. 270 
icadaia : 17} Piles, ! 0) 
f 6 starrh, 2 0 
- }< W hoop or ¢ roh 4 0 
24) Th al Pdebili¢cy,t 8 0 
Ez KMidn y EDa Ase 0 
Pes) Nervous Debility 1.) 
_— a py rinary Weakness, W Bed 50 
S +32! Diseases of the Heart it 1.00 
‘ \ r gg 
ut T—A crown piece tot PECIFICS 
a 
—<—_—- - | 
Sold by Druggists, or sent postpaid on 
. r ‘ } | - 3 P 
Ir your beard is not of a pleasing sha le, | receipt of price — Send for Dr. Humphreys’ 
remedy the defect by t use of Bucking- took on Disease, hc. (144 pages): also Catge 
1g | ogue, free. — Address, HUMPHREYS’ 


tue Whiskers, } 
+. 


r @iedicine Co., 100 Fulton St., New York. 


's-DR. RADWAY’S 


‘SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT 


The Great Blood Purifier. 
| FOR THE CURE OF CHRONIC DISEASE. 
SCROFULOUS OR SYPHILITIC, HEREDS- 


TARY OR CONTAGIOUS, 


Chronic Rheumatism, Serofula, Glandular Swell- 
ing, Hacking Dry Cough, Cancerous A ffections, Syphi- 
litic Complaints, Bleeding of the Lungs, Dyspepsia, 
Water Brash, White Swelling, Tumors, Hip Dis 
eases, Mercurial Diseases, Female Complaints, Gout 
Dropsy, Bronchitis, Cousumplion. 


For the cure ot 


SKIN DISEASES, 


ERUPTIONS ON THE FACE AND BODY, PiM- 
PLES, BLOTCHES, SALT RHEUM, OLD SORES, 
ULCERS, Dr. Radway’s Sarsaparillian Ke- 
solvent ¢xcels ali remedial agents, It purities the 
blood, restoring bealth and vigor; cicar skin and 
beautiful complexiow secured w a!l, 


Liver Complaints, Etc., 


Not only does the Sarsaparillian Resolvent excel all 
remedial agents in the cure of Chronic Seroftiions, 
Constitutional and Skin Diseases, but it is the only 
positive cure for 


Kidney and Bladder Complaints 


Urinury and Womb _ Diseases, eGravel, Diabetes, 
Dropsy, Stoppage of Water, Incontinence of Urine, 
Bright's Disease, Albuminuria, and in all cases where 
there are brick-dust deposits, or the water is thick, 
cloudy or mixed with substances like the white of va 
eyg, or threads like white silk, or there is a morbid, 
dark, billousappearance and white bone-dust depos- 
its, and where there isa pricking, burning sensation 
when passing water, and pain in the small of the back 
and along the loins, 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 

One bottle contains more of the active principles of 

edicine than any other preparation, Taken in 
Siespesntel Doses, while others require five or six 
timesasmuch, One Dollar Per Bottle, 


| R. R. R. 
RADWAYS READY RELIEF, 


The Cheapestand Best Medi- 
cine for Family Use in 
the World. 


COUGHS, COLDS, INFAMMATIONS, FEVER AND 
AGUE CURED AND PREVENTED. 


DR. RADWAYS READY RELIEF, 


RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, DIPHTHERIA, 
INFLUENZA, SORE THROAT, DIFFI- 
CULT BREATHING, 

RELIEVED IN A FEW MINUTES 


By Radways’ Ready Relief. 


IN ITS VARIOUS FORMS, 


FEVER AND ACUE. 


There is not a remedial agent in the world that will 
cure Fever and Ague, and all other Malarious, Bill- 
ous, Scarlet, Typhoid, Yellow and other fevers, (aided 
by RADWAY’S PILLS) so quick as RaDWaAY'S heavy 

{ELIKF, 

Looseness, Diarrheea, or painful discharges from 
the bowels are stopped in fifteen or twenty minutes 
by taking Radway's Ready Relief. Nocongestion or 
inflammation, no weakness or lassitude, will follow 
the use of the R, R, Relief. 


ACHES AND PAINS. 


For headache, whether sick or nervous, toothache, 
neuralgia, nervousness and me ee rheuma- 
tism, lumbago, pains and weakness in the back, 
spine, or kidneys; pains around the liver, pleurtsy, 
swelling of the joints, pains in the bowels, heart- 
burn and pains of all kinds, Radway’s Ready Relief 
will afford immediate case, and its continued use for 
a few days effecta permanentcure.. Price, 50 cents. 








Perfect Purgative, Soothing Aperi- 
ent, Act Without Pain, Always 
Reliable, and Natural in 
Their Operations. 


A VEGETABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR CALOMEL. 


Perfectly Tasteless, elegantly coated with sweet 

um, purge, regulate, purify, cleanse, and strengthen. 

RADWAY’'S PILLS for the cure of all disorders of 
the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Nere- 
yous Diseases, Headache, Constipation, Costiveness, 
indigestion, yspe pals, Biliousness, Fever, Inflam- 
mation of the Bowels, Piles, and all derangements of 
the Internal Viscera. Purely vegetable, containing 
no mercury, minerals or deleterious drugs, 

Aa Observe the pase rte | symptomis resulting from 
Diseases of the Digestive Organs: Constipation, In- 
ward Piles, Fulness of the Blood inthe Head, Acid- 
ity of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Disgust of 
Food, Fulness or Weight in the Stomach, Sour Eruec- 
tations, Sinking or Fluttering at the Heart, Choking 
or meeps Sensations when in a lying posture, 
Dimness of Vision, Dots or Webs before the Sight 
Fever and Dull Pafn in the Head, Deficiency of Pers- 

iration, Yellowness of the Skin and Eyes, Pain in 
he Side, Chest, Limbs, and Sudden Flushes of Heat, 
Burning in the Flesh, 

A few doses of RADWAY'S PILLS will free the 
system of all the above-namea disorders, 


Price, 25 Cents Per Box. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 
READ «FALSE AND TRUE.” 


Send a letter stamp to RADWAY & CO., No. 38 
Warren Street, New York. 
42@~ luformation worth thousands will be sent to you, 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


Be sure and ask for Radway’s, and see that the 
wame ‘‘Radway’’ ison what yuu bey. 
rsets Salliafaction 


LADIES Fair 


Dr. GEO. A. SCOTT. 842 BRUADWAY, New York City 


OLD qs , 
COINS aren scire 


G.I LNCHIER, We 





Caan secure Profitable I mployment 
at Hom ’ 


DR. SCOTT 
Electric For 


+ sted, Ot. 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 20 days. No pay till Carcd, 
Da. J. StevuHEN 3, Lebanon, Ohia 


Tr rihe best cards for the inoney:50 for 10c, Premi- 
| wim Willi d packs, E.H.Pardee, New Haveu, Ct 























THE SATUR DAY 


EVENING POST. 











Facetie. 


A regular ‘poser—The photographer. 

Always getting into scrapes—Nutmegs. 

A matter of course—A fashionable din- 
per, 

A sole-stirring article—A peg inside the 
boot. 

A wedding-trip—Treading on the bride’s 
trail. 

A pair of red drawers--A yoke of sorre] 
oxen. * 


A mere matter 
model. 

The multiplication table—The registry of 
births. 

Which is the strongest day in the week? 


Sunday—because all the rest are weak days. 


Many in health have had heart disease, 
been cured by Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator. Price 
$1. by druggists. 

Spooning is regarded as very silly, but 
after all it is the spoon that makes the greatest stir in 
the world. 


MUSIC 


FOR ALL. 


‘ONE HUNDRED 


Of the Most Popular Songs, 
-Musie and Words,- 


Ten Cts. 


SUCH AN OFFER AS THIS HAS NEVER 
BEEN MADE BEFORE. 


The chance of a life time for Singers, 
Players, Glee Clubs, etc., to get a splendid 
lot of the best songs, music and words, 
published for 


ONLY 10 CENTS. 


For 10 cents in currency or postage stamps, 
we will send (all charges postpaid) 


One Hundred Choice Songs, 


music and words, to any address. Among 
them we may mention the following : 





of form—The §artist’s 





The Last Rose of Summer. 
A Violet from Mother’s Grave. 
Tripping o’er the hills. 
Rich and Rare were the Gems She Wore. 
I’m Getting a Big Boy Now. 
Katey’s Letter. 
O Fred, tell them to Stop ! 
One Bumper at Parting. 
Little Golden Sunbeam. 
Kathleen Mavourneen. 
TwickenLam Ferry. 
The Blue Alsatian Mountains. 
Killarney. 
All on account of Eliza. 
The Torpedo and the Whale! 
The Man with the Sealskin Pants 
The Ola Folks are gone. 
Is Jennie True To Me? 
Oh, Lucinda. 
Put Away That Straw. 
With the Angels By and Bye. 
Scenes of Childhood. 
Grandmother’s Chair. 
Oh, Mary Ann, I'll Tell Your Ma! 
My Heart’s with my Norah. 
Lardy Dah ! 
The Colored Hop. 
Don’t Shut out the Sunlight Mother. 
The Sweet Flowers I’ve Brought to You. 
Meet me To-night. 
Angel Faces o’er the River. 
Yes, I'll Love You When You’re Old. 
Tell de Children Good-bye. 
Hardly Ever. 
Etc., Etc., Etc. 


DIME MUSIC CO., 
Address 726 Sansom Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


AGENTS W. AN TED: ta: 


eand Eye-Glasses ’ 
r terms to OPTICAL. ‘| NIC EVI Ww ASH MEG 
CO., 1673 Broadway, New \ 


POR SALE—MAGIC LAN ge « 


sleigt 
fa guara 


E4117 AV N.Y 


DOs cours, 100. S'S. PARDI 


‘LONG-TIME 4 Per cent. LOANS 
LY ay oy to stand as long as Interest is 


not moderate means should write at once 
for Loan forms, 


or particulars, enclosing 6 cts. 
ex. Personal security 
R. WEST, Sec’y, 


enly for interest. 
21 W. 6th St. Cincinnati, O. , 








DYSPEPSIA. 


Sedentary habits, mental worry, nervous 
excitement, excess or imprudence in eat- 
ing or drinking, and various other causes 
induce onstipation followed by genera 
derangement of the liver, kidneys, and 
stomach, in which the disorder of each 
organ increases the infirmity of the others. 

The immediate results are Loss of Appe- 
tite, Nausea, Foul Breath, Heartburn, Flat- 
ulence, Dizziness, Sick Headaches, failure 
of physical and mental vigor, distressing 
sense of weight and fullness inthe stomach, 
and increased Costiveness, all of which are 
known under one head as Dyspepsia. 

Inevery instance where this disease does 
not originate from scrofulous taint in the 
blood, AYER’S PILLS m: iv be confidently 
relied upon to effect a cure. Those cuses 
not amenable to the curative influence of 
AYER’S PILLS alone will certainly vield if 
the PILLS are aided by the powerful blood- 
purifying properties of AYER’S SARSAPA- 
RILLA. 

Dyspeptics should know that the longer 
treatment of their malady is postponed, 

the more difficult of cure it becomes. 


Ayer’s Pills 


Never fail to relieve the bowels and pro- 
mote their healthful and regular action, 
and thus cure Dyspepsia. ‘Temporary 
palliatives all do permanent harm. ‘The 
fitful activity into which the enfechbled 
stomach is spurred by “bitters,” aud uleo- 
holic stimulants, is inevitably followed 
by reaction that leaves the organ weaker 
than before. 

“Costiveness, induced by my «sedentary 
habits of life, became chronic; AYER's PILis 
afforded me speedy relief. Their occasional use 
has since kept me all right.” HERMANN Luina- 
norr, Newark, N J. 

“IT was induced to try AYreR’s PILLs as a 
remedy for Indigestion, Constipation, and 
Headache, from which [ had long been a suf 
ferer. I found their action easy, and obtained 
prompt relief. They have benefited me more 
than all the medicines ever before tried.” M.V. 
Watson, 162 State St., Chicago, lil. 

“They have entirely corrected the costive 
habit, and vastly improved my general health.” 
Rev. Francis B. UARLOWE, Atlanta, Ga. 

“The most effective and the casiest physic I 
have ever found. One dose will quickly move 
my bowels and free my head from pain.” W.L 
PaGeE, Richmond, Va. 


“A sufferer from Liver Complaint, Dys- 
pepsia, and Neuralgia fir the last twenty 
years, AYER’s PILis have benefited me more 
than any medicine I have ever taken.” DP. R. 
RKocrrs, Meedmore, Brown Co., Ind. 

“For Dyspepsia they are invaluable.” J.T. 
Haves, Mexia, Texas. 


AYER’S PILLS, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


Dr. LUTZE’S 
“SPECIFIC FOR WOMEN” 


Instantly relieves and speedily cures all 
delicate and troublesome aflections peculiar 
to ladies. Highly endorsed by physicians 
who make aspecialty of such diseases in 
“Hospitals for Women,” and in large cities. 
This wonderfuP? gynecian remedy is put up 
in granules, in a concentrated form, Each 
bottle represents tle medical virtue of a 
pint of the decoction—and can be kept with- 
out loss of virtue a reasonable time, $2.00 
by mail. Address Bowen, Lutze & Co. 
1119 Girard St. 

tar Dr. LuTzeE, Ex. U.S. Ex. Surgeon, 
author of various monograms on the Dis- 
eases of Woinen, ete., etc., treats female 
diseases exclusively, at office or by letter 
Advice free. In writing for advice, address 
Dr. LuTze, care Bowen, Lutze & Co., 
1119 Girard St., Philadelpbia, Pa. 


Philadel] phia, Pa. 
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MAGNIFICENT ART WORKS | 
COMPANION MASTERPIECES ! 


“THE WHITE MOUNTAINS” 


----AND---- 


“THE YELLOWSTONE RIVER.” 


Ii2X16 INCHES IN SIZE. 
FOR 30 CENTS. 
We offer the readers of the Pos at thirty cents in cash or postage stamps for the pair 


—costs of packing, mailing etc., included, the two above-mentioned art-worka, from the 
pencil of the famous American artist, Thomas Moran, 


"THE WHITE MOUNTAINS” depicts the glory of the Eastern Landscape. 
“THE YELLOWSTONE RIVER” depicts the glory of the West, 


ta” THEY ARE NOT CHEAP CHROMOS. “4-3 


It will be distinctly understood that these unique works of artare not cheap, gaudily* 


colored chromos. ‘They are perfect imitations of the finest oil and water colors, They 
have no resemblance whatever to the ordinary cheap chromos and eolored lithoyraphs 
now so common; but are really SOLID WORKS OF ART, and cannot fail to so inipress 


every lover of the beautiful, and every one who takes the least interest in HOUSEHOLD 
DECORATION, for they would ornament any room, and lend grace to any wall, how- 
ever humble, 

“THE WHITE MOUNTAINS” represents a grand effect of misty mountain 
landseape and is full of brooding storm, and the wild ruggedness of nature. 

“THE YELLOWSTONE RIVER” is all sunshine, light, warioth and mellow. 
ness, hanging over the mystic stream and is an efficient contrast, yet a perfect companion 
to the other. 


No description could do therm full justice. We venture to say that finer specimens 


of the oleographic art have never been produced, while for cheapness they are unparelleled, 
The originals from which these pictures have been painted are valued at 825,00). The 
nuinber of copies is limited and we advise all those wishing @ couple of pictures that ig 
overy esseutia] respec! may be regarded an oil-paintings, to apply at once, 


Address, 


THE PHILADELPHIA OLEOGRAPH CO., 
726 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE 


Peck'’s Patent Tubular Cuvhi ned Ear Drums cure Deafness in all stages. Kecormn 
by acientific men of Furope at ' Write for illustrated descriptive book and teatimeonials from 
doctors, judg Poy rmagge ntmen and women who have been cured, oe See ee caeure 
in recommending they n while in use, comfortable t& ar, and make a petmaucus 


sure. Address,- WEST & ( ‘0., 7 Murray ™., New-York, Agents for South and W est. 
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Ladies’ Department. | 


FASHION CHAT. 


oo 


IDVAE hats and bonnet 
The v 
Stylish, and also more ‘stunning,’ 
day. 

The the little 
that come into requisition for the evening, 
drive, the visit, are quite uncommonly las | 
Cinating. 

Wedo 
anything more so in this line. 

The tissues brougiit into use for thet are 
80 exceptionally desirable—the gold and 
sllver laces, the cloth of gold and of silver | 
with sinall deep veivet figures etnibossed, 


improve With the | 
prether, 


‘ 


more 
overy 


season grow 


dressy capotes, bonnets 


not retmnember ever to have seen 


the gold tulles, the crepe de Chine, soft 
tinted, and most delicately wrought by 
cunning fingers, with branching sprays 


and tiny flowers. 

All this is charming. And the result, 
when twisted up, and finished off 
long eccentric pin, @ quivering aigrette and 


Will # 


ainooth feather pompon glistening with 
dust, knot of rich velvet ribbon, plowing 
yellow or burning chimson, a bouquet of ! 


the freshest, the most lempling looking 
Spring flowers, is very near perfection. 
The flowers increase, increase always, 


They are driving feathers from the field. 
The round hats three or four tips of 
medium length 
handful of 
thisties and tinselled 
on the front of them, is much newer, 


have 


often enougit; buta huye 


flowers, mixed with acorns, 


grasses, set squarely 


Likewise a colossal eocarde of ribbon, 
sometiines of three tints, with countless 
loops of notched ends. 


One may mix these big bows with feath- 
ers, also with flowers; but they are really 
more effective by theinseives, a plain strap 
of velvet about the and & 
velvet lining of puff for the edge of the 
brim added. 

This sounds simple, and is so in. reality. 
But the majority of bats and bonnets have 


earried crown 


not simplicity as their cule! characteristic 
by any means, 

They are very lavishly supplied 
trimmings; decidediv overloaded with 
in many instances, In faet, 

Neither showy effects, what the 
French call noisy, avoided, 
A round black a twist of wera- 
nium red velvet and an enormous cluster of 
ox-eyed of 
placed on the front, and mixed with plenty | 
of follage very glowing reds and yel- 
lows, does espocially brilliant 
surrounded by otber vividly colored speci- 


with 
it, 


are 
“tapagues,”’ 
gtraw with 


daisies aorich golden yellow | 


in 
not seem 


inens of head year, 

Neither does a round hat of cloth of gold, 
black Spanish lace over the 
very high square crown, and twisted round 
with gold cloth held 
ments, four black tips a# little towards the 
left side, giving a decided note to the whole 
thing, more generously supplied | 
with trimmings than many of 
One is not taken aback when 
bouquet of pale crush roses large enough 
to fill a flower-box packed across the front 
ofa pistache straw, with puff and twist of 
darker green velvet. 

To be sure, the lhat-shapes are such this 
Spring that inake Leavy tnasses of 
trimnining necessary. 

The high steeple aquare | 
crowns, the britns that shoot that shoot out 
in front than behind, the queer 
imparted to others, inake an 
gratesquoe that an 
required to soften 
bard, unlovely vut- 


covered with 


by glistening orna- | 


seein 
its fellows, 


one 8ee@8 A 


they 


or the big 
broader 
convulutions 
‘ensemble’ 
dance of ornament 
and tone down the 
lines. 

The little bonnets, on the contrary, 
scarce larger than one’s hand, receive quite 
another mode of treatment. 

All their trimuiuings must be light, deli- | 
cate, proportioned in size. 

The strings are not more than two inches 
wide, and, in aimost every case, of velvet. 
Indeed, it is remarkable the quanity of 
Velvet that is used on the Spring hats and 
bonnets. 

The oddest, 
shape the 
that known 
guin.” 

It has am 


sO abun- 


is 


the 


new seasou 


most “chic, bonnet 
has brought out is 


in Paris as the ‘‘capote be 


lerately high crown, perfectly 


eguareon the front, and shelving down 
ward to the head 

It is ually tiacde f » i rwilwer lace 
or . \ - 
stare et, stle< rg 
ery < pe ‘ ‘ , ons 
Dies inost the KingivViorm of he quaint 


inedialval female beaddress on a sinall pat- 
tern: 

A charming example is of silver cloth, 
e:inbroidered with a raised guipure figure 
iu silver; a pull of deep grec velvet is set | 


i 
| 
i 


one which 


! 
| over the other and 
there, but so as to avoid all 


Over 


i to the latter, 


» Reven 
‘ 





_ THE SATURDAY 


on the brirn, 
strings to correspond; on the frout are set 


and there are narrow velvet 


a white feather pompon and aigrette, dip- 


pedin silver, and a small knot of wild 
roses, their delicate pink so tr sh that ope 
would think the blossoms had that mnvo- 


ment been plucked. 

Another “beguin 
work of large jet beads, through which the 
SLOWS |; fromt 
jour yellow Japanese chrysantbemuins ; 
the strings are of yellow velvet. 

A tiny apology for a is of pale 
ecru crepe de Cuine, embroidered in faint 
colors; (the strings are of dark olive velvet, 
likewise a narrow long knot set back of the 
embroidered scarf twisted across the front; 
this searf and the velvet kuot are held to- 
gether by an iridescent beetle; in the 
back, Where the strings are brought up to- 
is another 4a mate to the 


‘bonnet is an open net- 


liair on the is a cluster of 


bonnet 


gether, beetle, 


first. 
Rather original is a black chip ecapote, the 
frout of which eovered with 


is a Creatn- 


white crepe searf twisted round withstrings | 


of seed pearls; the searf ends form strings; 
on the front is a white aigrette. 
i, a 
The 


more 


white dresses for this suminer are 


elaborate, amore richly and lavishly 


adorned, and more beautiful than ever be- 
fore, 

Titne was when such dresses were simply 
known aS wash-lresses 
ypood tiany tines during the season, and so 
1 tisat 
Without detriment to them, 

Ni the 
yandies, the miuuslins, 
differently indeed, 
elaborate 


construct they could thus be used 


the or- 
must be treated very 


the nalnsooks, lawns, 


\“ 
m™w, 


The inore ones cannot be in- 
trusted to any Lands less dainty than those 
of a laundress who makes a 
specially of such things and charges in pro- 
portion—or out of proportion—to the very 
tine work she does, 

This 
perhaps; at other tines the flouncings, the 
laces, the embroideries are siinply fresb- 
ened up by pressing and troning. 

It miust be that these dresses 
never look so well alter they have 
through one laundrying, even of the most 


kreneb 


may be done once in the season, 


adinitted 


been 


scientitie kind. 

It 
it should 
nade with tucked flounces, which are pop- 
ular, a long overdress easily taken down 
for pressing, and a reasonably plain basque, 


ean be washed, 


With a belt. 
of dress—which 


around waist 


Frown this grade is al- 


wavs neat, fresh and ladylike—to the most | 


complex speciinens, there are 
and an 


many inter- 
mediate stages 
minor details, 

Asan exatnple of the most dressy nain- 
sooks this is perfect: Round = skirt with 
flounces 
thie 
halt 
down here and 
stiffness; black 


full; 


deep embr ridered flounce; four 


of Same width set down 


lo 


lenyth wise 


sides torin panels, only lapping 


tucked 
plain nainsook 
round, 


drapery of the 
basque short) and 


very 


broidery, opening In the front) over vest of 
tiny natnsook plaits ; preat jabot of Pompa 
throat, and 
tront of vest, and, between 


the 


dour lace about carried down 
the panels 
to the 
intervals, the throat 
of t satin rib- 
bon, beld by Straps Starting froin the sides 
jabot, 


of embroiderv, down Skirt 


from 


apric 


flounce; at four 


bunches 


ofthe mix their 


flowing loops and 


| ends with the soft cascades of lace, 


effect, though no 
is this model: Two six 
ruitles 
broiderea 


Less elaborate in 
cheaper lo get up, 
ineh 


embroidered at foot of skirt, 


narrower eu) raftiings 
the 
entirely of eim- 
the pont; the full- 
like a puff about 
hips and beld on the left side front and the 
right side back with k nots of 
satin riblon; basque of embroidery open- 
ing over bouffant plastron of plain nain- 
sook, with of lace and knots of 
ribbon interinixed., 

Such dresses are lovely—there is no de- 


foriiitiye *quilles’ — pyramids — on 


sides; square overdress, 


broidery, falling over 
ness of the same cauglit 


large blue 


cascade 


nving that. 
The reproduced in the 
sheer, silky Persian lawns are still imore 


sO. 


suine models 


Fireside Chat. 


BCREENS AND HOW TO MAKE THEM, 
YARLY ¢ ’ tury . is a 
4 ruye a “ 

A 7 S a 

| s ¢ ‘ 
constant a “ io | 
wh Was pa ariV partia ing 


ot J Apan ese tian ifactu 
In an old magazine 


tind this advice— 


for the vear 17338 we 


; and were washed a | 


« ' 
“a serviceable white dress is wanted, | 


be | 


endless variety in | 


entirely of etm.) 


“Ne’er chuse a screen, and never touch | 


a fan, 
Till &% bas sailed from India or Japon.” 


These Eastern goods still bold their own, 
and justiy so, in publie opinion, tor they 
are unrivalled in beauty of color ana 
qualntoess of design. 

but, in spite of the injunction quoted 
above, we have the presuinption to think 
that we can, even in our own homes, pro- 
duce some very beautiful screens which 
wyone may “chuse and touch” without 
being suspected of want of taste, 

We begin with the imost common form, 
the screen pure and simple, which those of 
the most tmoderate purse may make for 
themselves without being obliged to re- 
proach themselves with extravagance, 
namely, the picture or scrap screen. 

These may be either extremely pretty 
and artistic, or, equally possible, extremnely 
ineflective, looking patchy and confused, 
according to the taste and skill of the 
maker. 

Let us try to describe the best way of 
making them, so thatthe result will be of 
the foriner style. 

Nearly every one nowadays takes in one 
or two illustrated magazines, and when 
they have been read, if not worth binding 
we throw them aside, or keep them in 
some convenient cupboard, boping that in 
time we shall think of some use for thetn. 
Then there are the heaps of old Christinas 
ecards and valentines, which are too pretty 
to throw away, and yet if we have already 
filled one scrap book our resources are at 


an end, and what is to be done with the 
resw? 
Now if we turn all these boards into ac- 


count by making them into scrap screens, 
they are not only really usefal in a cold or 
draughty room, but, if nicely nade, area 
great ornament at the saine time. 

First, then, we must get the plain deal 
fraine. 

Itshould consist of either three or four 
Wings, about six feet high, though this is 
only a inatter of taste; they need be only 
three feet if preferred. 

They are covered with coarse canvas, but 
the wings tmust not be fastened together 
till each one is finished. 

When the carpenter has ended his part 
of the work, we must get some large sheets 
of paper from the paperhanger’s; if our 
pictures are chiefly engravings, it should 
be black (and it must be understood that 
well chosen and arranged engravings inake 
a very handsome screen). 

But if we have a number of colored pict- 
ures, green is the best for the baexyround. 
Then the paper must be sinoothly pasted 
on each wing over the canvas, 80 a8 to coin. 
pletely coyer it, and all blisters and creases 
earefully Reosend away. 

The joins will not show at all when all 
the pietures are puton.,. 

The wings tmust then be put aside ina 
wWarin place till pertectly dry. 

But we need not waste our time during 
the process, for there are all the pictures to 
eut out, and the thick ones, such as Clirist- 
nas cards and oleograpls, uiust have the 
top sheet peeled off, or they will not adhere 
to the sereen. 

They should be laid with the colored side 
upwards, on a plate of cold water, or if very 
large or there are a number of thei, @ bath 
is the most covenient place. 

They must be left for several hours, 

even will require a whole night to 
sen thei, 
After an hour or two take one out, and 
you will see that at the edge the card looks 
like several sheets gummed together, and 
if vou loosen these with a penknife you 
Will find that the top sheet, with the pict- 
ureon it, will easly peel olk, 

The pictures should be only partly cut 
out, you tnay find that you have cut 
away just the portion that would be most 
useful. 

Do not taro away any pictures because 
they Seew) poor or badiy-colored, for some 
ot the effective subjects are tobe 
found amonagst colored advertisements, and 
of the prettiest wreaths of flowers 
fromm floral trade lists; the varnish hides 
any defects, 

Having an extensive supply of pictures 


sole 


lo 


or 


Hist 


Sore 


to arrange « pian. 

Do not put the pictures on anyhow, just 
as they come; vou will use twice a8 inany 
as are really required, aud the effect will, 
atter all, be nothing but a confused juin- 
ble. 

‘he method of arrangement depends 
partiv on the number of wings to be coy- 
ered and tue class of pictures. 

A subject 1s sometimes chosen to be ear. 
ried out all through; for a four-winged 
screen the four seasons naturally suggests 
itself; for one with ouly three divisions, 
ehiidbood manhood, and old age. 





ready and partiv cut out, the next thing is 


| back, it is an advantage 


| clever and sensitive person proficient. 





(Correspondence. 


Harry. — Wild hedgehogs are quite 
common in some parts of New York State, 

ELLA.—The meaning of trailing arbutus 
in the **Language of Flowers** is **‘welcome.’* 

ANNIE.—We advise you to dismiss the 
We do nut think him worthy of your 








young man. 
love. 

BLossom.—You can mix dextrine with 
anything on earth you please. What do you mean? 
For what purpose do you wish to use it? If as xum, 
dissolve in warm water until it is as thick as you wish 
it. 

H1iLpa.—It is better to be little and good 
than tall and good for nothing. Youare justat the 
age when many good people begin to grow rapidly, 
and it is quite possible that you will grow five or six 
inches before you are twenty-one. 

F. A. P.—Russia picked a quarrel with 
Turkey nominally about the protectorate of the Holy 
Places, but really to gain possession of Constantino- 
ple, whieh the Autocrat of all the Russias would 
wreatly like to possess. If you wish to study the 
matter, take up Kinglake’s History of the War tn 
the Crimea, 

QUEENIE.—1l. If your lover was three 

years older, he would be more suitable to you. You 
inust make up your mind to wait for some four years 
at least before he will be ina position to marry. 2. 
Only an olf woman’s story. 3. Plenty of airand ex- 
ercise, aud moderately good living, will give you a 
heath’) appearance, 
BROKEN-HBARTED. — Even if you are 
“is, Vour brother’s opinion should weigh 
with y is the outlook is not a very bright one, hav- 
ing in view the future and its many possibilities. And 
your mother’s riper knowledge must not be lightly 
set aside ; really she is your best adviser, Of course 
your own feelings should to some extent be studied ; 
but you need notletthem run away with you, the 
inore $0 a8 you are not yet twenty-one, 

DAPHINE.—The mode of pronounciation 
adopted generally in the pablic schools for Latin can- 
not be correctly described as Italian, It cunsists sim- 
ply in the employment of fulland articulate sounds 
for the vowels. In some broad characteristicé these 
sounds may be held to bear a stronger affinity to the 
Italian than to those adopted by otber nations ; but 
Latin, as read at the schools, has no resemblance to 
the living language of Italy. 


LENNIE.—It would not be improper to 


unamleiti 


broach the subject, but as yet we think you are tvo 
young to become a missionary insuchacaase, Leave 
a task like the one proposed, for your elders. “Ac- 


cept’ is the way of spelling the word which you 
write ‘texcept.’* Remember that in pointing out 
such mistakes we do not wish to rebuke you for noc 
knowing better, but by warning you, to prevent 
others deuing so, who would be actuated by far worse 
motives than those of kindness. 


EMILIE E. C.—There is often very great 
difficulty in obtaining a suitable situation. Work in 
ashopistrying. Domestic service is preferable ; 
but the question is one that must be decided on Its 
personal merits—for example, suitability, opportun- 
ity, ete. Of course, if there be a good prospect of 
succes3 and of contentment ina shop, that may do 
well enough asa way of livelihood, although ‘*‘ser- 
vice’ ensures great freedom from anxiety, and, gen- 
erally speaking, if there be industry, docilitv, and 
honesty, itis the more permanent. 


Bb. B.—If speech was given to man to en- 
able him to disguise his thought, It may in certaio 
circumstances be justiflable to indulge in obscurity 
when speaking or writing ; but, unless that funda- 
inental proposition be just, we do not understand the 
question, “‘In what circumstahces, if ever, ts ob- 
scurity in writing or speaking Justifiable?’* If you 
do not wish people to understand you, it iseasy to be 
obscure, but not otherwise. B. B. has succeeded in 
being delight'ully obscure in bis question, We have 
not the slightest notion what he means. Isita come 
undrum? 

REA DER.—“Thought-reading”’ is either e 
trick or an imposture, As played tor amusement, 1% 
is atrick. itis to trace the 
letters of a word by movements of the pupil of the 
eye. Witha little practice it iseasy to communicate 
thus. The game of tinding hidden articles is really 
*“nuscle-reading, ** the indications xiven by 
the wrist. Forexample, an performer will 
recognize by the uncomscious movements of the hand 
he holds or applies to his forehead, when he Is near 
the object he has to find. A tricudly hand will guide 
him to it by its twitches aud trepidation, also by its 
very temperature, while an adverse haud will uncon- 
sciously draw him away from it. Either indication 
may be utilized, Itis much easier ‘feel’ when 
blindfoided, so that, instead of that being a draw- 
We know of no book on 
the subject; butavery little practice will make a 
The half- 

this sort 


One way of pertorming 


being 


acute 


to 


hysterical noises made by some whu ‘‘do"* 


_ of thing, and the excitement tuto which they throw 


themselves and others, help their object first bv tak- 
ing the attention of the guiding person off his own 
movements, and thus rendering his hand a better in- 
dex of his thoughts, and, second, by serving to give 


' the operator time to think and feel, and covering the 


lithere be no regular plaa, large piet- | 


ures must be chosen for the lower part of 
the screen, getting sinaller and lighter to- 
wards the upper part, and, if possible, there 
should be a picture with a good deal of sky 
quite at the top. 

The easiest way to plan it out is to lay one 
flap of the sereen on a table, place the 
prineipal pictures on it, inoving them about 
till they are quite Satisfactory; the innu- 
inerable litthe ones required to fill up the 


paps can be left till afterwards, 
Phen lav another wing of the screen by 
the side of the first, and set lo work tu paste 
pictures ¢ , taKInNg thetn oneata 
t a trot disturbing the 
r evious 

O Sa 

mie A i i s ih out 
4 biisters for " nt of va nishing 
will disguise them afterwards, and they 
will always be an eyesore. When >the 


general plan of the design has been carried 
outthe gaps must be filled in with little 
pictures or scraps cut from larger ones. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


bewilderment of bis firet frantic efforts, 


CONVERSION.—*‘Conversion” is a term 
applied to the change which is supposed to take place 
in the nature of man when he undergoes what is call- 
ed the ‘‘new birth.’* A great deal of wiystical specu- 
lation on this subject has been and is common among 
people who mean well, but are not very wise. Sur- 
rounded by an atmosphere of emotional religion 
mingled with superstition, the mind isable to set a 
sortof valueon this idea oi 
once outside this atino-phere, 


“conversion 3" but, 


itis seen tobe a mis- 


take. Beyond question, when men and women who 
have never seriously thought on religious subjects 

J 
are first impressed by them, a startling change of 
feeling takes place. This mav and must happen in 
the case of the carcless as well as the ignorant. Thus 
" ‘ s at thee ) ’ tughter religious 
pare i @ matter ‘strikingly new 
" in- 
Ly . a w 

wr x 

tA n > 
. } rs ‘ i expected, 
miver , >t Hen in ¢t most 


careless classes of the pr opie, and the: generally oc- 
cur under the influence of appeals to the 
nature in with **revivals’’ 
**‘missions.** not proofs 
influence ex- 


powerful 
emotional 
and They certainly 
of the supernatural character of tbe 


connection 


are 


| erted. 


— 





